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PREFACE 


THERE is always a danger lest a biography 
from the pen of a near relative should 
become a mere eulogium of the departed. 
Being composed in the spirit of reverence 
and love, it may easily lack the detachment 
of view which is essential to an impartial 
estimate of the quality and influence of 
the life-work that it seeks to recall. I do 
not suppose that the present record has 
altogether escaped this peril, even though 
I have endeavoured to supplement my own 
impressions by those of others. The addi- 
tional testimony has, in every case, been 
of great value, especially when reference 
has been made to traits of character which 
are more fittingly conveyed by the medium 
of observers other than members of the family 
circle. I gratefully acknowledge the help 
I have received from so many sources. It 
would have been easy to include numerous 
appreciations which might have found an 
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appropriate place in this volume, but nothing 
would have been gained by multiplying 
judgements, which invariably dwell on the 
same characteristics. The source of the 
testimonies, reminiscences, and other matter 
which has been supplied for this biography, 
is indicated in each case when quoted in 
the text. I am indebted to the Rev. S. F. 
Collier for some reminiscences which are 
embodied in Chapter V. and _ elsewhere. 
My special thanks are due to my uncle, 
Mr. Edward Pope, of Geraldton, Western 
Australia, whose reminiscences have enabled 
metomakethe first chapter—on the early life 
—a fuller record than otherwise it could have 
been. For the subsequent events of his life, 
I have been able to use my father’s diaries, 
which, as I have mentioned on a subsequent 
page, were principally brief and compact 
notes of the day’s doings and but rarely 
express opinions or attempt descriptions. 
Of my father’s correspondence not a great 
amount has been preserved. His letters 
to members of his family are chiefly of a 
private and domestic interest; and those 
written in the course of his official life are, 
for the most part, of a practical or business 
nature. He led the busy life of a man of 
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affairs, and therefore had but slight leisure 
for cultivating the epistolary art. I mention 
this in order to anticipate any disappoint- 
ment, which may, not unnaturally, be felt 
by my readers owing to the absence of 
copious quotations from letters; and I can 
only express the hope that the delineation 
attempted in the following pages, even with 
this limitation, may serve to recall the chief 
features of his long and varied life. 


R. Martin Pope. 


KESWICK, 
October 6, 1913. 
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The Life of Henry J. Pope 


CHAPTER I 
CHILDHOOD, YOUTH, AND MANHOOD 


It is one of the commonplaces of human ex- 
perience that reputation fades as a leaf; and 
it has often proved true that those who were 
honoured in their generation ‘are perished 
as though they had never been.’ Even the 
written memorial of their deeds, adequate 
and even distinguished though it may be, 
js apt to share in the transiency of their fame. 
Yet biography will continue to be written. 
It will be written in response to the ineradi- 
cable instinct of veneration which can only 
be satisfied by an attempt to present the 
departed as they really were to those who 
knew and loved them, and, if possible, to 
convey the secret of their greatness to a wider 
circle who never had the advantage of 
their closer acquaintance. In one of his 
letters, my father, replying to the sentiment 
13 
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that our talents are soon forgotten and our 
achievements attributed to others, character- 
istically said that the blessing of those who 
died in the Lord was not that their reputa- 
tion follows them, but that ‘ their works do 
follow them.’ It is universally agreed by 
those competent to express a judgement, 
that he expressed his own personality in 
works that will continue to live. Of his 
personality and achievements his son at- 
tempts in this volume to present a record in 
the hope that what has proved to him to be 
a labour of love may in some measure fulfil 
the widely expressed desire for a sketch of 
a remarkable career. 

Henry John Pope was born at March, in 
the county of Cambridge, on February 
2, 1836. The present writer remembers 
that while an undergraduate at Cambridge 
he accompanied his father one day on an 
excursion to visit Ely, and thence we 
went on to March. In the churchyard 
of that town we noticed the frequent 
recurrence of the family name on the 
tombstones. The Popes, who were members 
of the Church of England, were an old 
family long settled in the district, and held 
an honourable position in the town, one of 
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them being, at the time of my father’s 
birth, a magistrate of the district. Henry 
Pope, my grandfather, was brought up as a 
Baptist, to which Church his mother had 
belonged, there being no Methodism in the town 
of March, so far as can be gathered, at that 
early date; but on his marriage with Ann 
Hodson, whom he met at Spilsby, he joined 
the Methodists. He was trained for the 
legal profession and was a man of amiable 
disposition, extremely popular in his younger 
days, an affectionate husband and a kind 
father. Ann Hodson’s family were ‘ good 
old Methodists.’ Her father was a Lincoln- 
shire farmer, who, after a successful business 
career in Hull, had taken to agriculture and 
bought Hundlesby House, near Spilsby, where 
he settled for life. He was an ardent 
Methodist, and used to relate how he had 
travelled miles to hear John Wesley preach. 
His home was always open to Methodist 
preachers, and his daughter Ann, at an early 
age, joined the Methodist Society. She was 
a woman of strong religious convictions, 
intelligent, practical, and withal singularly 
tender, a courageous and noble mother, be- 
loved of her children. Four sons and three 
daughters (one of whom died in infancy) 
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were born to Mr. and Mrs. Henry Pope: the 
eldest son was Henry John. Shortly after 
his birth his parents came to reside in Hull, 
which town, with the exception of some two 
or three years, was to be his home until he 
entered the ministry. 

A deeply religious atmosphere prevailed 
in the home. There was regular family 
worship and the house of God was not neg- 
lected. The friends and visitors were chiefly 
devout people from the chapels; religious 
instruction was habitually given to the mem- 
bers of the family, but there was no unhealthy 
restraint and excess of rigidity in this disci- 
pline, and the young family grew up united 
and happy. It may be said with perfect 
truthfulness that this was a case where re- 
ligious routine and decorum did not produce 
moroseness or narrowness of disposition. In 
after life, while the religious intensity and 
seriousness remained, it was notable that 
in all of the members of the family there was 
a singular brightness, geniality, and breadth 
of sympathy. 

The Hull chapels with which the family 
were first associated were Kingston and 
Waltham Street, and their earliest recollec- 
tions of ministers who visited them were 
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connected with the names of William Hurt, 
Daniel West, John Vine, and Benjamin Waddy. 
About this time occurred the first visit 
of James Caughey, the American  evan- 
gelist whose labours in Hull were especially 
successful, his converts numbering many 
hundreds. Incidents connected with his 
mission were long remembered, forming a 
theme of interesting discussion in the family 
circle in those days. 

It was in Hull that my father’s school days 
commenced, first at a dame’s school, then 
at the private school conducted by Mr. 
Charles Welch, which had a considerable 
reputation. Mr. Welch was also a local 
preacher and a highly respected member 
of Waltham Street Chapel. He attained 
some celebrity as a writer on the polity of 
Methodism during the Warrenite and Reform 
agitations. No record remains of my father’s 
progress at school, beyond a letter dated 
1845, and written at dictation as a specimen 
of handwriting in which, in the style charac- 
teristic of such epistles, he says: ‘I am 
indulging a pleasing hope that a fair reason- 
able advancement has been made!’ nor is 
any event of this period reported other than 


the fact that the death of the infant sister, 
B 
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mentioned above, powerfully affected the 
imagination of the young family. 

Early in 1845 the family removed to 
Tamworth. In this small Staffordshire town 
are centred very vivid and pleasant memories 
still sacredly cherished by the surviving 
members of the early home. The Wesleyan 
chapel at Tamworth was, at that time, a 
small building with ‘free seats’ for the 
most part below; the ‘ pews,’ one of which 
was occupied by the Pope family, being 
in the gallery. Tamworth itself was a 
country place in the Burton-on-Trent 
Circuit: the preachers were, therefore, 
chiefly the Circuit local preachers, though 
occasionally the pulpit was supplied from 
neighbouring places like Derby or Birming- 
ham. The ministers, who resided at Burton- 
on-Trent, used to preach about once a month 
at Tamworth, following up their Sunday 
services by pastoral visitation on the Monday. 
The names of these ‘travelling’ preachers 
(the cognomen which distinguished them 
from the ‘local’ or lay preachers) were Ben- 
jamin Gartside and Thomas Brumwell, who 
always visited the Popes on the occasion of 
their appointments, and had a kindly word 
to say to the children as well as their parents. 
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The local preachers were men of vigorous 
personality, and although some of them were 
unlettered, one and all proclaimed with great 
earnestness a free and present salvation in 
the true Methodist fashion. Two of the best 
and most popular were Thomas Argyle (who 
afterwards became Town Clerk) and Samuel 
Watton. The latter was considered more 
of a revivalist preacher, and it was under one 
of his sermons, preached on Good Friday 
evening, 1846, that my father was deeply 
impressed and experienced conscious peace 
with God. He always looked back in after- 
life to this service as the time of his con- 
version. The fact at once became known 
to the other members of the family, who never 
forgot the time and circumstances. Many 
years afterwards—on August 27, 1878—on 
one of his journeys as Chapel Secretary 
he stayed for two hours at Tamworth. 
The old chapel was being transformed into 
a school, and he found the men at work and 
the alterations far advanced; ‘but the com- 
munion rail was still there’ (so runs his journal) 
‘and I stood with deep emotion on the spot 
where I knelt thirty years ago and trusted 
Christ for salvation. With much thankful- 
ness to God, with deep humiliation of spirit 
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I again consecrated myself to the Saviour 
for the rest of my days.’ He then walked 
round the town and visited the scenes of one 
of the most eventful periods of his childhood. 

Shortly after his conversion my father 
joined the class in which his mother met. 
He received his ticket ‘on trial’ from the Rev. 
B. Gartside: this was preserved, and bears the 
date 1846. It was of the leader of this class 
that in later years he used to relate how the 
good old man said to him on his becoming 
a member, ‘ My dear boy, I am glad to see 
you here at this early age, because I have 
often observed that when God calls His 
servants early He takes them early,’ a curious 
Methodist variation, happily in this case 
not fulfilled, of the classical saying ‘ Those 
whom the gods love, die young.’ 

It can hardly be wondered that with these 
surroundings and such hallowed memories 
of spiritual influence and transition my 
father, in his after-career, should exhibit so 
strong a regard for the Methodism of the 
village and the small country town, and so 
practical a sympathy with local preachers. 
He never forgot what he owed to the 
ministries of grace in the small chapel. 

While in Tamworth he continued his edu- 
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cation, attending the grammar school, an 
old and quaint-looking building, and here 
he made considerable progress in his studies. 
But it was in the home life that he gave early 
indication of the bent of his nature and began 
to develop the constructive, organizing ability 
which so largely characterized his ministerial 
career. The public services at Tamworth, 
like so many other country places then and 
to-day, were held in the afternoon and even- 
ing. Sunday mornings were free ; the young 
people wearied of the routine of reading, and 
by-and-by the idea was conceived of estab- 
lishing a service on their own account. Henry 
John from the first became the organizer 
and superintendent of this movement. At 
first the arrangement was very simple, singing 
and reading of the Scripture; but, little by 
little, the character of the services developed 
and a sermon was included. A plan of ser- 
vices was adopted, the preachers being 
limited to the elder brother, his brother 
Edward, and ‘one who had a note from 
the Superintendent ’—occasionally a sister. 
Henry John was considered a ‘ good ’ preacher 
by his youthful and, possibly, not very critical 
congregation. Later on he started a written 
Quarterly Magazine after the model of 
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the orthodox Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 
The sermon was sometimes original and 
composed by the ‘Editor,’ but more 
often copied or abridged from books. The 
‘biography’ generally consisted of one of 
the short notices, known as ‘ obituary,’ of 
the career of deceased ministers, and was 
taken from the Minutes of Conference. His 
earliest letter (with the exception of the 
school letter above quoted) belongs to this 
period; it appears to be a brief pastoral 
to one of his sisters, or at least is written in 
the manner of a spiritual counsellor. ‘° Dear 
sister, it is with pleasure I write to you as 
you requested me, but I think you ought to 
write to me. As I suppose you have set out 
in the way to heaven, you must remember 
that you will have the devil to contend with, 
who is constantly going about seeking whom 
he may devour. But it is my custom, and 
I hope it is yours too, when the devil tempts 
me, I (sec) go to God in prayer and He helps 
me. I feel that these lines are true where it 
says : 
The devil trembles when he sees 
The weakest saint upon his knees. 


I think every Christian can do something in 
the cause of God, and by example show how 
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the Christians live. I feel determined to 
live to the Glory of God and be guided by 
Him in everything. From your affectionate 
brother, H. J. Pope.’ This mature epistle, 
written at the tender age of eleven, indicates 
the veality of his interest in religion, for in 
spite of its precocious piety, it is a genuine 
utterance; there was nothing my father 
disliked more than priggishness or religious 
cant. He abhorred affectation or humbug 
in the expression of spiritual emotion or 
belief, but he was always ready to respond to 
the simplest and most untutored testimonies 
of religion, if they rang true. 

These services, childish as they may appear 
to some, undoubtedly left a permanent im- 
pression on each member of the family. It 
was not only the leader that benefited, but 
his brothers and sisters. On one brother in 
particular they had a practical influence, to 
be seen in after years. His brother Edward 
writes of an incident which occurred shortly 
before leaving Tamworth, in the following 
words: ‘My brother and I were enjoying 
ourselves in a garden-house, when all at once 
he proposed that we should there and then 
promise to devote ourselves to the service 
of God and His Church. He said he had fully 
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made up his mind to become a “ travelling 
preacher’ and wished me to do the same. 
At this I hesitated, and the best that could 
be extracted from me was that I would 
become a local preacher.’ These youthful 
resolves were literally fulfilled; the elder in 
due time attained his desire, while the 
younger ‘ abode by the stuff’ for a time, and 
when free to offer, was confronted by the age 
barrier and was therefore compelled to remain 
in the ranks of the ‘local’ ministry. 

On removing from Tamworth, the family 
resided for a short time at Beverley, where 
Henry John attended a private school; but 
eventually they returned to Hull. The 
nearest chapel was Kingston, an imposing 
sanctuary, both within and without; and 
Thomas Llewellyn, W. Davison, Thomas Short 
and W. Andrews were among the ministers 
who from time to time preached there. Un- 
fortunately, these were days when Methodism 
was passing through a crisis. The Reform 
movement was at its height, and the town of 
Hull was an important centre of the agitation. 
Large numbers of members in the East and 
West Circuits of Hull either voluntarily re- 
tired from the Wesleyan Society, or were 
excluded. The baneful effects of this dispute 
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were seen in the greatly diminished congrega- 
tions, the waning of spiritual enthusiasm, 
and the loss of the old fire which the Foreign 
Missionary cause at each recurring anniver- 
sary had hitherto kindled. Naturally this 
division was discussed in the family circle ; 
and although even the elder children were 
not old enough to understand the merits of 
the question, the state of things left its un- 
favourable impressions. My father, with all 
his reverence for the powers that be, could 
not defend the wholesale expulsion of mem- 
bers on grounds that appeared to him to be 
inadequate. If the methods of the agitators 
for reform were unworthy, not less unsatis- 
factory were the drastic measures by which 
the Conference sought to crush the move- 
ment. The occasion appeared to him to call 
less for punishment than for patience and 
conciliation, and he regretted the ultra- 
conservatism which in so ruthless a fashion had 
repressed the attempt, however inopportune 
and misguided in some of its methods, to 
adapt the policy of Methodism to the 
exigencies of the times. His sympathy with 
the ideals of progress was not weakened by 
the circumstance that later on he became a 
teacher in a Sunday School conducted by 
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two highly esteemed gentlemen who had a 
great influence on him, and who openly 
sympathized with the Reform movement 
and ultimately left the Society. In the 
meantime, his mother, with her strong Wes- 
leyan attachments and a loyalty to the existing 
order which would not for a moment tolerate 
‘reform,’ feared danger for her son; accord- 
ingly she used her influence in getting him 
to leave the school in question and to join 
that at Great Thornton Street, which was 
presided over by Mr. Thomas Holmes. Who 
can calculate the far-reaching influence of 
this change of environment on the impression- 
able spirit of this youthful observer of eccle- 
siastical development ? 

The two brothers at this time attended 
the class of Mr. William Fields, a vigorous 
and earnest Methodist, who remained loyal 
to the Conference during the agitation. The 
ticket for March, 1851, bore the text, ‘ Mark 
those which cause divisions and offences . . . 
and avoid them’; and the two youths 
remembered how one of their fellow members, 
being handed his ticket, stood up and with 
evident feeling said to the visiting 
minister, William Davison, ‘Sir, I cannot 
accept this ticket.’ ‘Why not, my brother?’ 
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was the reply. ‘Because this is a mis- 
quotation of Scripture. In quiet and 
kindly tones the minister replied, ‘My 
brother, neither you nor I had the making of 
this ticket: why should you refuse it ?’ 
After some further conversation, the man 
accepted the ticket and the matter ended. 
Such an incident handled with less tact 
might easily have split the class in twain. 
Happily a better feeling began to prevail. 
In course of time wounds were healed, and 
members who had left returned. Congrega- 
tions increased and the old crowded mis- 
sionary meetings were again seen in Kingston 
Chapel. About this time Henry Pope died. He 
was only forty-four years of age. Latterly he 
had suffered reverses in business, and his widow 
was left with resources not adequate for the 
support of her large family. It thus became 
necessary for my father to leave school some- 
what earlier than otherwise he would have 
done and to enter business. In the office of 
J. and G. Alder, corn merchants, he steadily 
rose to a position of great responsibility, and 
he was the firm’s representative in the markets 
of the district until a day or two before he 
took his journey to his first circuit. The 
family removed to another part of Hull and 
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worshipped at Waltham Street Chapel. Their 
ministers were W. W. Stamp, Thomas Vasey, 
and George Dickenson, and the preaching 
of Vasey, earnest, persuasive, and argu- 
mentative, in particular, greatly impressed 
them. Being teachers in the Sunday School 
at Great Thornton Street, the brothers Henry 
John and Edward had to attend that chapel 
on certain Sunday mornings with the scholars. 
Another occupation of my father was that 
of Circuit Librarian at Waltham Street, a. 
position which enabled him to read standard 
works and to come into contact with readers 
and students. When he began to study for 
the ministry his brother Edward succeeded 
to the post, and by this succession the brothers 
made many friends and Waltham Street 
Chapel became a real home, both in the 
spiritual and intellectual sense. After 1354, 
the ministers were Joseph Hargreaves, 
Robert Leake, and W. B. Pope. Dr. Beaumont 
also came about this period, and died in 
the Waltham Street pulpit a few months 
after his arrival. My father was present at 
that memorable Sunday morning service. 
Joseph Hargreaves was a good organizer, and 
started a Band of Hope, in those days a bold 
step to take, and he secured my father’s ser- 
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vices as secretary of this society and as helper 
in its meetings. Robert Leake was an earnest 
evangelist, and W. B. Pope was beloved of 
all, even of those who were unable to follow | 
his profound and instructive discourses. He 
took particular interest in my father, with 
whom, by the by, he was not in any way 
related, and directed him in his studies. Other 
ministers were remembered by their youthful 
hearers, some of them imported for special 
occasions, such as John Rattenbury, whose 
powerful services no one could forget, 
Luke Tyerman, Frederick J. Jobson, Richard 
Roberts and W. Morley Punshon. 

It may be worth while to recall, for the 
benefit of the present generation, the Sunday 
routine. The day began with the seven 
o’clock prayer-meeting; then followed the 
morning Sunday School and the morning wor- 
ship at Great Thornton Street ; here also was 
the afternoon Sunday School; in the evening 
the family gathered in the square pew at 
Waltham Street Chapel. The ordinary evening 
service was almost invariably succeeded by 
a prayer-meeting, held either in the chapel 
or in the large vestry. The congregations 
responded in a hearty, intelligent way, to 
prayer and discourse: ‘hallelujahs’ and 
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‘amens’ were frequent and loud when the 
feelings of the hearers were touched. The 
singing of the old Wesley hymns produced 
a mighty and inspiring volume of sound. 
Two lines of the hymn were given out at a 
time—a method which, if open to objection 
on the score of the music, gave extraordinary 
scope for dramatic and fervent elocution. 
The prayer-meetings which followed the 
public services were frequently scenes of 
intense excitement and holy expectation. 
If held in the chapel, the prayer-leaders 
would come forward spontaneously, ready 
to lead the supplications and to speak to the 
spiritually impressed. Then there were the 
lovefeasts. Waltham Street was famed for 
these quarterly fellowship gatherings. The 
quarterly ticket had to be presented by the 
members who, on occasion, filled the chapel, 
gallery and floor alike. There was rarely a 
pause in the volume of testimonies, and if a 
member spoke too long, a hymn was struck 
up and his further utterance checked by the 
effectual and kindly method of united praise! 

On leaving the East Circuit for the West, 
the brothers joined a class conducted by 
Mr. Thomas Holmes, already mentioned. 
No man in Hull was more respected for his 
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piety, consistency, and loyalty to his Church 
than Thomas Holmes: his faithful counsels 
and scriptural admonitions in the happy 
fellowship of the weekly class-meeting were 
never forgotten by his hearers. 

Such were the religious surroundings and 
associations of my father’s early years: it 
can be easily understood how they fostered 
his spiritual life and awakened in him a desire 
to work for God and the spread of His gospel. 
There were other influences which also shaped 
his developing powers of mind and drew out 
his intellectual affinities. At Waltham Street 
a sort of Mutual Improvement Class was 
held which he attended. Later on he joined 
_ with some companions a private debating 
society. It was select, as its name ‘ Eclectic 
Club’ denoted, and the members met to- 
gether weekly in a hired parlour. The sub- 
jects and characters of the lecture or essays 
were literary, historical, and topical. The 
discussions which followed were well-sus- 
tained and animated. One of the members 
records how on a certain occasion a paper 
read by my father on John Wesley called 
forth lively debate among an audience com- 
posed of young men of different churches 
and professions. The club was short-lived, 
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as such clubs often are, but during its few 
years of existence it was a rendezvous of not 
a few who afterwards adorned their profes- 
sions and their business, and it supplemented 
the educational influence of public lectures 
in forming intellectual tastes. 

It was early in 1856 that my father first 
began to preach. Asa preliminary discipline, 
he often used to give addresses at the Sunday 
School of which his class-leader, Mr. Thomas 
Holmes, was the Superintendent. He was 
further influenced by a local preacher called 
Tomlinson, who was a great favourite with 
young men; and he had already written 
out two sermons which he read to his mother 
and his brother Edward. He was cordially 
accepted at the Local Preachers’ Meeting, 
under the chairmanship of the Rev. Joseph 
Hargreaves, to come ‘ on trial’ on the plan. 
There were many villages within walking 
distance such as Hessle, Anlaby, Newland, 
and others, which the local preachers visited. 
My father also served on the (then) Patrington 
plan which embraced a large number of Hol- 
derness country places. It is recorded of 
these early discourses that they were delivered 
with considerable fluency, and were logical 
and expository in character; as a result, he 
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soon had to take occasional services in the 
town pulpits. 

In order that he might have more time to 
study and prepare his sermons he was re- 
lieved of his work at the library. His school 
Latin was improved by private tuition; he 
also took lessons in German and Hebrew. 
His acquaintance with German was to be of 
good service to him during his ministry in 
the Bow and Plaistow Circuit; for, with a 
little coaching, he was able to administer the 
Communion, in this language to the newly- 
gathered members of the German Mission 
founded by the efforts of his brother Edward. 
At this time the two brothers encouraged 
each other to rise at five in the morning in 
order to pursue a regular course of reading 
and write notes thereon. This was a mar- 
tyrdom of the flesh, especially on the cold 
winter mornings, but it was cheerfully en- 
dured and did good service. 

On May 21, 1857, my father preached 
his trial sermon for ‘full plan’ at Newland 
before the Rev. Joseph Cheesewright—a 
supernumerary minister—the regular circuit 
ministers being away at a country meeting. 
He passed his oral examination creditably, 
and was duly accepted as a fully accredited 
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local preacher. After this, his appoint- 
ments became more frequent. On one 
occasion, he took an early morning service 
in a Hull warehouse and preached to a score 
of workmen from the text ‘ Behold the man !’ 
It was a bitterly cold morning, but he suc- 
ceeded in holding the interest of his congrega- 
tion to the end. At the close of this year his 
mother gave her consent to his offering him- 
self for the ministry. This was the desire of 
his own heart, but hitherto he had hesitated 
to take the step on account of his family 
duties. His mother’s consent settled the 
matter. He received the unanimous vote 
of the Quarterly Meeting, and he preached the 
sermon preparatory to the District Meeting 
at Wesley Church before the three ministers 
of the East Circuit. The text was ‘ Awake 
thou that sleepest,’ &c., Eph. v. 14. On 
May 20, at the District Meeting held in 
the little Yorkshire town of Howden, he 
passed with ten other candidates, among 
whom were W. L. Watkinson and W. Brun- 
yate, and eventually he was accepted by the 
July Committee for Home Work and the 
Theological Institution. 

The Conference of 1858, which endorsed 
this decision, was held in Hull—a happy 
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arrangement which enabled my father to 
attend the public services of the assembly 
from which he was to receive his life-mandate. 
The Conference guest of the family was 
Thomas Hughes, whose delightful and 
original conversation, and intellectual powers, 
rendered his visit helpful and attractive. 
The ‘Stations’ were, of course, looked for 
with great interest. At first, Shetland had 
been given out as a probable destination, but 
finally the appointment was to go direct to 
Aberdeen without the benefit of the Theological 
Institution. He was to reside at Peterhead. 
To himself and his family this seemed almost 
as much an ultima Thule as Shetland itself, 
but he accepted it as God’s will, and prepara~- 
tions were at once cheerfully made for his 
departure. He left Hull on September 2, 
1858, full of hope and zeal, and followed by 
the prayers of his many friends. 


CHAPTER 


THE YEARS OF PROBATION—ABERDEEN— 
SHEFFIELD—SHIPLEY 


To be deprived of the initial training for the 
ministry was a serious disadvantage to one 
who was always intellectually receptive and 
was naturally inclined to theological studies 
and to the pursuit of knowledge. The prac- 
tical necessities of family life had curtailed 
his early education, and he had depended, as 
we have seen, on the leisure moments of an 
engrossing commercial career for opportuni- 
ties of reading and self-culture. Hence the 
decision of the Conference involved loss of 
intellectual stimulus at a period when some 
specific training would have been of the great- 
est value. In after life, though he realized 
the perils of the Institution training for many 
natures suddenly thrust without previous 
scholastic experience into an atmosphere in 
which spiritual zeal appeared often to be 


cooled by a life of method, close study, 
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and formal routine, he never was led by 
his own deprivation of such training to 
underestimate the influence of a college 
career. He knew that the losses are tem- 
porary, the gains enduring. None more than 
he valued the habits of methodical study 
which the Institution life ought to engender, 
quite apart from the intellectual training it 
supplied to men preparing for the ministry. 
He had a high ideal of what such preparation 
should be; he believed that the present term 
of three years was quite insufficient for the 
needs of the majority of our students; and 
he longed for the day when our colleges should 
take the rank of Divinity Halls, in which 
those who were undergraduates or (better 
still) already graduates should receive the 
final training in theology, in philosophy, and 
in all functions pertaining to the pastoral 
office. It is a testimony to his width of 
sympathy as well as his practical sagacity, 
that in the later years of his life his counsel 
on all matters of theological training, and 
such projects as the proposed hostel at Cam- 
bridge for Methodist candidates for the 
ministry, should be eagerly sought. No 
Committee or sub-Committee was thought 
to be complete if his judgement had not been 
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exercised in this important department of 
ecclesiastical activity. 

There had been a Methodist minister 
stationed in Aberdeen as early as 1765: 
in the year 1858, when my father was 
appointed, there were three ministers in 
charge of the Circuit. The Superintendent 
(at that time the Rev. John Drake) resided 
in Aberdeen, the second minister at 
Inverurie, and the third—a probationer— 
in Peterhead. The latter town, situated 
on the most easterly point of Scotland, 
then, as now, a centre of the herring 
fishing industry, exposed to the cold air of 
the North, as well as to the rigours of the 
east wind, was to be the first charge of the 
young minister. The journey from Hull to 
this outpost of the northern seas was some- 
thing of an adventure to the inexperienced 
traveller. It took a full day of 24 hours or 
more. The railway went no farther than 
Aberdeen; the rest of the journey was by 
coach. My father had the misfortune to 
lose his portmanteau somewhere on the route 
tothe North. This, several weeks afterwards, 
was recovered, but the incident caused him 
great distress at the time and conveyed a 
somewhat pathetic appropriateness, realized 
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by himself if not by his audience, to the words 
chosen by him as the text of his first sermon, 
‘Yea, doubtless, and I count all things but 
loss for the excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ Jesus, my Lord, for whom I have 
suffered the loss of all things.’ 

There is preserved a precious little batch 
of letters covering these early years of his 
ministry, and addressed to him by his mother. 
They are the tender, gentle, solicitous out- 
pourings of a heart at once bereaved by the 
surrender of her son and acquiescing with 
noble resignation in his choice of the ministry. 
To her it was an unspeakable sacrifice to 
yield to this service a son of whom she was 
justly proud, and to whom she was tenderly 
attached as her supporter and her joy in the 
domestic circle. There are the sacred little 
details of family life, references to the health 
and welfare of her children, to the ministers 
and friends of Waltham Street Chapel, to 
the meetings attended by the family, and the 
doings of daily life. Soon after her son’s 
arrival in Peterhead, she took the long journey 
to see him, and a short visit enabled her 
vividly to realize his new surroundings and 
to meet some of his new friends. The climate 
severely tried his constitution, and more 
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than once he was prostrated by illness. His 
mother’s letters from time to time contain 
excellent homely advice on the subjects of 
diet and clothing. She was indeed a true 
counsellor, a tender comforter, and a prayer- 
ful and saintly encourager. There is always 
a strain of deep and _ genuine piety, 
and mingled with it is the saving 
common sense which her son was so richly 
to inherit. He was subject to frequent fits 
of depression and homesickness, and she 
rarely fails of the word of sunny exhortation. 
Take the following sentences extracted from 
a letter written at Hull on November 6, 
1858—her fiftieth birthday : ‘ 1am astonished 
when, I jook back how rapidly the time has 
gone since I was your age, and how chequered 
the scene has been. How many trials has the 
Lord brought me through and crowned my life 
with many mercies! I am thankful I have 
been spared to see my family so far advanced 
in life. I used to think, when you were ail 
little ones, if the Lord would but spare me 
to you all until you could ask to have your 
wants supplied, I should indeed be thankful. 
I had such a fear that you should any of you 
be neglected, but in this respect I have had 
longer time than I expected. ... I have 
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only one desire—and that is what I have 
had for some years—that the residue of my 
days should be spent entirely in the service 
of God, holding daily intercourse with the 
Triune God, and when I have suffered 
His will I may then lay down the weapons 
of my warfare and go home to God. It is 
one of the greatest blessings I could have 
had to have a son in the Wesleyan ministry, 
and it does my soul good to hear how the 
Lord is with you. You must take care and 
not over-exert yourself. There is no need 
of this whilst preaching. I know it will 
sometimes be hard work to refrain from it 
when, you feel the subject to be so great and 
souls perishing, but remember you are wanted 
to speak very many more times yet and must 
be mindful of yourself... .’ 

The fact that her son immediately won 
the affections of his people caused her the 
deepest gladness. His style of preaching was 
in complete contrast to the highly elaborated 
logical and dogmatic discourses of the 
Presbyterian Churches. However immature 
his public utterances, they were at least 
intensely evangelical in tone, were fervently 
delivered, and were aimed directly at the 
conscience of the hearer, In the mid- 
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nineteenth century, the Methodist pulpit 
still maintained the old Methodist tradi- 
tion of fervid, urgent evangelism, based 
on the belief that the soul was in imminent 
peril and that delay in accepting salvation 
was deadly. Yet even the terrible fate of 
the impenitent was not so conspicuously 
the motive of evangelism as the love of God 
in Christ which offered a free redemption to 
sinning mankind. It was the preaching of 
a universal redemption which by its contrast 
with a narrow and soul-depressing Calvinism 
fascinated the Scotch mind and proved that 
Methodism had a mission to fulfil by the side 
of the more decorous and less emotional 
worship of Presbyterianism, while its pulpit 
discourses, if not so intellectual in their cast 
and setting, were more human and warm- 
hearted in their appeal for instantaneous 
faith and decision, and in their promise of 
immediate acceptance with a loving God. 
The Arminianism of the Methodist might be 
anathema to the high and dry Calvinist, but 
it had the supreme merit of touching the soul 
and carried with it converting grace. The 
Scotch fishermen were then, as now, a highly 
emotional folk, and were as susceptible to 
revivalistic preaching as the Welsh have 
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ever been. A Mission conducted by a capable 
evangelist rarely failed to win fruit, and that 
particular region about the Aberdeenshire 
and Banffshire coasts has been the scene of 
remarkable revivals like that which accom- 
panied the preaching of Mr. James Turner 
in the year 1860. My father preferred to 
deal with concrete incidents of character and 
experience rather than with abstract themes 
of logical and theological discourse, and 
he was justified in his method by the 
deeper human interest which attached to 
his sermons. It was preaching that 
attracted not only the humbler folk, but 
many thoughtful religiously-inclined and 
educated people of a _ higher social 
standing; and, better still from the stand- 
point of a Methodist, it bore fruit not only 
in Peterhead, but in the neighbouring fishing- 
villages. At Boddam, where there was no 
Methodist place of worship, his visits aroused 
deep interest and produced lasting results, 
for though at the beginning he had difficulty 
in finding a leader or ‘under-shepherd’ for 
the new converts, this need seems in time 
to have been met, and eventually a permanent 
building was erected. In the first glow of 
his evangelistic enthusiasm he appears to 
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have been discouraged if any service closed 
without manifest result; but his mother’s 
wise influence enabled him to rise above his 
depression and taught him not to limit the 
working of the Spirit to time or place. 

During the year, Mr. W. B. Pope marked 
him out as suitable to take up work in Ger- 
many, in connexion with the Methodist 
Mission in that country; but his mother, on 
grounds of his health, was very averse to 
this appointment and preferred his trans- 
ference to Inverurie, the second position in 
the Aberdeen Circuit—to which, in fact, 
the Conference of 1859 appointed him. The 
suggestion, however, is interesting as indi- 
cating that he had attained proficiency in 
his studies in the German language, and that 
Mr. W. B. Pope (himself a profound German 
scholar, and afterwards to be famous as the 
translator of Stier’s Words of the Lord Jesus) 
was acquainted with his fitness for the work. 
But work among the Germans was destined 
to fall to his younger brother Edward, who 
devoted many years of his life, so far as busi- 
ness claims permitted, to the German Method- 
ist Mission in London, of which he was the 
founder ; he was an ever-welcome preacher 
in the pulpits of the German evangelical 
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churches, not only Methodist, nor only in 
London, but elsewhere, where opportunity 
arose. I have a vivid remembrance of 
accompanying him as a schoolboy to the Ger- 
man Chapel off Cheetham Hill Road, in Man- 
chester, and listening to his discourse in 
German. As a translator of German hymns 
he is well known to those acquainted with 
the Methodist Hymn-Book, and it was a very 
real grief to him that his departure to Aus- 
tralia compelled him to abandon active 
association with the Germans in East London. 
Happily, he still survives, and still translates 
German hymns; and thus to his younger 
brother, of all his brothers the nearest akin 
in spirit to my father, the sharer of his 
spiritual purposes and allied to him by a 
peculiarly deep affection, was eventually 
to be assigned by providence the work among 
Germans (though not Germans resident in 
the Fatherland) from which my father’s 
career was now deflected. We do not gather 
from his mother’s letters at this period (not 
one of his letters to his mother have been 
preserved) much as to the character of his 
reading and studies, but there is one inter- 
esting allusion: ‘I am very glad to hear 
you have Bengel’s Gnomon: there will be 
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a storehouse for you.’ Subjoined is the cor- 
respondence on the German project. First, 
a letter from W. B. Pope, and then my father’s 
reply (the only letter of the year 1858 that 
has been preserved—evidently a copy in his 
own handwriting) and finally W. B. Pope’s 
acknowledgement. My father’s letter gives 
a vivid account of his depressing physical 
prostration, and is characteristic in its frank- 
ness of manner and in the definiteness of his 
decision : 


I2 EMBDEN TERRACE, 
MANCHESTER, 
14 Jan. 1858. 
My DEAR BROTHER, 

I have been in London to give account of my 
German Mission, andthe Committee has determined 
to keep their work in their own hands. They wish 
me to find a young man who has some knowledge 
of German and who would go there with me and be 
inaugurated into the care of the Mission. I thought 
of you and have always thought of you. Six months 
would make you preach well enough, and it would 
be a good work for a few early years of your life. 
I should have a continual relation to you, and visit 
you sometimes. 

Pray to God and consider. Then let me know 
what you think. I shall ask your mother next 
Wednesday, when I shall be in Hull. If you think 
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you can undertake this, you will have a glorious 
work, and [I shall think my connexion with you a 
Providence. 

Do you know any other young man who knows 
German ? 
Thanking you for your kind letter, which I have 
been all along intending to answer. 
I am, 


Yours most affectionately, 
W. B. POPE. 


PETERHEAD, 
Jan. 17, 1858. 

My Dear BROTHER, 

I received your note late on Saturday evening. 
Had I been asked to go to Germany a month or six 
weeks ago, I should have had some difficulty about 
answering, considering on the one hand, that I am 
amongst a very kind people in a wide sphere of 
labour where I believe I am being made useful, and 
am cheered by many signs of positive good being 
done, and yet, on the other hand, being anxious to 
do the will of God, ready to serve Him anywhere, 
and desirous only to be where I may best live to His 
glory. However, I am sorry to say I can now have 
no question on the matter, but must meet your 
request with a decided negative. My health has 
completely failed, and for two or three weeks past 
I have been almost entirely laid aside from my 
work ; last night, in attempting to preach, I failed 
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at the second hymn, and if my strength continues 
to decline and I waste away, as I have done during 
the last month, a week or two must determine, not 
where 1 shall labour, but whether I can continue to 
labour at all. 

Truly, my future is now hidden in darkness. I 
know not what lies before me. I am in a strait 
which I never anticipated, but must leave myself 
with resignation in the hands of Him to whom I 
have offered my life, and trust I can say, ‘ For me to 
live is Christ, and to die is gain.’ Sometimes lately, 
I have feared that my short career is already run, 
and yet again, when I think of the inviting field of 
usefulness for Christ opening before me, and feel 
the ardour of desire to be engaged therein, I am 
convinced the Lord has a work for me to do and 
that I must not allow my spirits to sink with my 
body. In the latter, Iam confirmed by my medical 
attendant, who assures me that my lungs are per- 
fectly sound, and attributes my present decline to 
over-exertion and to over-application to study and 
the effect on my spirits of the change in my life and 
of being too much alone and confined. He bids me 
seek more company and not work so hard. Perhaps 
he is right; as you know, I was never remarkable, 
even when engaged in the bustle and excitement 
of business and enjoying the society of home, for 
an excessive flow of spirits—and since I came here 
I have naturally been much more lonely, the mono- 
tony of constant study being only relieved by pulpit 
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exertions. I feel this inveterate and insurmount- 
able tendency would, if I get better, be an effectual 
barrier against my going abroad. Moreover, I think 
I have exerted myself too much. Urged on by the 
continually increasing congregations, I have pre- 
pared my sermons too carefully, having hitherto 
written them all out, and likewise undertaken 
several country places on the week evenings where 
there is no Methodism, and preached in little con- 
fined places. Our chapel here, being only the upper 
story of a building, is likewise low and long, and 
when full, the labour of energetic preaching must 
be wasting. No doubt these causes have contri- 
buted to my present ill-health, and I am determined, 
if spared, to act with more caution and moderation— 
give up for the present what I have voluntarily 
undertaken in the country, and prepare less for this 
place. Meanwhile, I have made arrangements 
for my work here so as to get a complete relaxation 
from both labour and thought for a fortnight, and 
start to-morrow to take a trip round the Circuit 
(50 miles), visit my colleagues, and try if I can gain 
any strength by change. The expiration of that 
period will decide, in all probability, my future 
course. 

I address this to you at Mr. Burt’s as my mother 
does not know all that I have told you; she knows 
I am unwell and about to seek a change; I do 
not wish unnecessarily to alarm her until I see 
the result, but thought it best to be frank with 
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you under the circumstances. I am sorry I do 
not know any other young man who is acquainted 
with German. I hope you will succeed in your 
endeavours to find some one suitable for the Mission, 
and remain... (the letter finishes thus, and is 
unsigned, being evidently a copy of the original). 


I2 EMBDEN TERRACE, 
25 January, 1859. 
DEAR HENRY, 

I have but a few moments to-day, being on 
my way to Huddersfield. It grieves me that you 
have been so much afflicted ; the early disappoint- 
ment is sad. But I am assured that if you are wise 
this light intimation will save you much after- 
trouble. You have not been wise ; you must learn 
by experience. God strengthen and bless you. 

Don’t you think that the southern air and the 
open air, and the freedom from mental strain which 
the work of a German Superintendent would afford, 
might suit your state of health very well? This 
has occurred to me. Your only care would be the 
hearing others preach or preaching by an inter- 
preter for a few months, until you could do your 
own work well. You could have a comparative 
rest during the whole summer ; and never be beyond 
three days from England; you are now two days, 
I suppose, from Hull. 

If you should get better soon, let me know. I 
think you would enter life under good auspices ; 
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and I should be your general superintendent. 
Remember, I only suggest this to you before looking 
elsewhere. Write me a line as soon as you can, 
informing me of your state of health. I did not 
communicate your intelligence. May God strengthen 
you! In great haste—that is, in communicating 
what I have not hastily thought out. 
Yours very affectionately, 
WB. Pore: 

Rev. Henry Pope. 


It is interesting to speculate on the results 
ofa period of Christian work in Germany, had 
the way been clear for him to accept Mr. (after- 
wards Dr.) W. B. Pope’s offer. It might easily 
have stimulated him to follow in the steps 
of his great namesake and have made him a 
theologian, steeped in German thought and 
trained in the thorough German method. 
He had all the capacity, the intellectual 
receptivity, the thoughtfulness of a mind in 
sympathy with the doctrinal setting of the 
Christian faith, the underlying mysticism 
of a nature deeply spiritual and open to the 
appeals of pietism, which in these formative 
years might well have turned his interests 
to the channels of speculative and theological 
enquiry. But it was not to be: the practical 
rather than the intellectual was to dominate 
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his ministerial career to the end. It is true 
that he retained, as we shall see, his affinity 
with the mystical elements of religion and 
his close fellowship with the unseen, but he 
was essentially a ‘practical’ mystic. 

To return to the narrative of his ministry, 
his health appears to have been restored. The 
kindness of his people to the young minister 
was a perpetual solace. He found many 
true hearts ready to offer both hospitality 
and genuine sympathy. The Scots folk have 
always cherished a warm regard for their 
ministers; in this case, the youthfulness 
and probably the homesickness of the young 
preacher, whose health appeared to be pre- 
carious, his unsparing and _ self-forgetting 
toil on their behalf, won for him general 
affection. He resided in the home of Mrs. 
Chalmers, the mother of the late Rev. James 
Chalmers, who became afterwards connected 
with my father by his marriage with Miss 
Mary Martin, and whose devout and 
beautiful personality is still revered by those 
who enjoyed his ministry in many important 
centres of Methodism. Mrs. Chalmers was a 
kindly, motherly soul, and carefully watched 
over the young preacher, for whom many of his 
hearers prophesied but a short career. Among 
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his best friends were Captain and Mrs. Robert 
Martin, who had joined the Methodist Church. 
The former was a typical Scots sailor, with 
his ruddy complexion and clear blue eyes, 
generous, kindly and courageous, and withal 
a man of simple, yet real piety. He was a 
captain, engaged in the Greenland whaling 
industry, in the early days when steamships 
were unknown; master of a sailing-ship 
which often came to harbour laden with the 
spoil of the Arctic seas. Among the writer’s 
boyish reminiscences is the sight of the good 
ship Active with its beautiful lines at 
anchor in Peterhead Harbour; what joy to 
roam over the decks, to watch the sailors at 
their tasks on board, and to be regaled with 
raisins in the captain’s cabin! And then 
there were the happy hours spent in the old 
house in Princes Street, with its spacious 
garden, its fruit trees and its strawberry 
beds; and on rainy days, how delightful to 
ascend to the attic, where there was a majestic 
white polar bear, solidly stuffed and, to a 
boy’s fancy, much more romantic than any 
toy rocking-horse, together with many 
another relic of voyages in the Northern seas. 
Captain Robert Martin was the last of the 
British race to converse with the ill-fated 
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Sir John Franklin, who came aboard my 
grandfather’s ship, homeward bound for 
Scotland. The vessels met in mid-ocean, 
and Sir John Franklin, after a brief conver- 
sation, returned to his ship, never again to 
be seen by human sight before his tragic 
death in the Polar regions—the pioneer 
martyr of the annals of Arctic exploration. 
As his second wife, Captain Martin had married 
Margaret Brand, a member of a well-known 
Aberdeenshire family, and they, with their 
two children, a son and a daughter, attended 
the Methodist church. The daughter, who 
was afterwards to become my father’s life- 
long partner, was then but a girl not yet in 
her teens. 

In addition to the hospitalities of Peter- 
head, the association with the Rev. John 
Drake was a source of much strength to my 
father. Mr. Drake was a remarkable man, 
spiritually-minded and of considerable in- 
tellectual force, a careful Superintendent, 
never forgetful of details, and, in the leisure 
moments of the ministry, a collector and 
reader of books, books not merely relating 
to Methodism—he had, it is true, an ex- 
cellent collection of old Methodist literature— 
but what may be described as the curiosities 
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of literature. His letters to my father make 
interesting reading. He noted the wonder- 
ful impression made by ‘Mr. Punshon’ at 
the Missionary Anniversary in Aberdeen, 
adding that ‘more respected the immense 
powers of the man than (I fear) the excellence 
of the good cause.’ This was in October, 
1858. The superintendent’s letters mainly 
concerned circuit business, but he occasionally 
falls into the strain of apostolic counsel : 
“Only keep up your spirituality and walk 
with God—without this, your work will soon 
prove mere toil, with this, a delight’; or 
into some sensible advice: ‘If you would 
substitute an hours walk, mingled with 
prayer about your texts and your charge, 
for two hours’ writing and sedentary musing 
—occasionally—your nerves and head would 
be better. . . . Some of the best and most 
useful sermons are those that come out of 
the heart rather than the portfolio... . 
God does not want you to kill yourself’ ; or 
into a bit of Scots humour: ‘ Only tak’ the 
work cannily and you'll do weel eneuch’ ; 
or into a quaint illustration: ‘ Napoleon 
was a fine tactician and he always fired away 
and ‘expended’ the raw recruits and the 
gentlemen of the awkward squad at the 
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beginning, and brought up the Old Guard to 
win the battle when half were shot and all 
the rest wounded or weary. A fine man 
that! But for my part, I hadrather read of a 
battle than be in it either at the beginning, 
middle, or end!’ Truly, the probationer 
was happy in having so versatile and sym- 
pathetic a guide, and many would envy his 
good fortune in having John Drake as super- 
intendent, and say O si sic omnes! It was just 
the sort of tonic required by the lonely young 
minister, too ready to be introspective as to 
his ailments, that his superior should tell him 
to throw his fears to the winds, adding that 
his medical advisers once said that he (Mr. 
Drake) was in a consumption and would 
have prevented him from ‘ travelling’ on that 
account. “ But,’ he adds, ‘I lived in spite 
of them all!’ 

At the Conference of 1859, my father was 
appointed to Inverurie; but by an exchange 
with the Inverurie minister, in the spring of 
that year he had left Peterhead and for some 
months before the formal Conference appoint- 
ment had laboured in this small Aberdeen- 
shire town. The climatic conditions were 
less severe than those of Peterhead, but 
neither the softer air nor the inland situation 
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entirely preserved him from failure of health. 
It became evident that a change was desir- 
able, and that he must leave Scotland; but 
it seemed unfortunate that he should have 
to relinquish a sphere where his labours were 
so remarkably successful. His preaching was 
highly esteemed; its fervour and power 
produced a deep impression on the congrega- 
tion which steadily increased under his 
ministry, and he was universally beloved. 
Among his friends and supporters were Mr. 
and Mrs. Davidson, whose son Charles, the 
distinguished lawyer and Methodist layman, 
became one of my father’s life-long friends, 
and was, throughout his career, a devoted 
member of the Wesleyan Church, Aberdeen. 
Some members of the Kintore family used to 
attend his services, and the Earl of Kintore 
himself frequently took the chair at Foreign 
Missionary and other meetings. Among the 
neighbouring clergy, the young Methodist 
minister received the name of ‘ the Arminian 
Monkey,’ a designation which pointed to 
the popularity of his doctrine rather than to 
any real ill-will on their part: for one of the 
noblest features of Scottish ecclesiastical life 
is the free and friendly intercourse between 
the ministers of all Churches, the absence of 
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theological bitterness, and the general catho- 
licity of opinion in matters pertaining to 
religious belief and worship. Still, the 
Calvinist prejudice was there and died hard. 
On one occasion, referred to in the diary, a 
young Free Church student from Aberdeen 
warned his congregation against Arminians 
and their ‘ damnable heresies,’ and remarked 
that he would like to burn all the Arminian 
books he could get hold of! Though at the 
time my father was naturally distressed by 
the effect of such polemics on persons spirit- 
ually awakened and seeking salvation, he 
looked back upon these first years of his 
ministry with unbounded joy. Doubtless, 
something of the pioneer or missionary spirit 
entered into the work of Methodism in these 
northern latitudes. The natural surround- 
ings, the social and religious habits of the 
people, the pleasant personal relationships 
and friendships then instituted, strongly 
appealed to him by virtue, perhaps, of the 
contrast with all his previous experience. 
Life in Aberdeenshire made up the romance 
of his ministerial career, and he never forgot 
his first adventures in what to him had 
been a terra incognita. From another point 
of view, his residence in Aberdeenshire 
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convinced him that Methodism had a mission 
to fulfil in Scotland. There is evidence of 
this in a letter which was addressed to the 
Watchman in January, 1860, in answer to a 
correspondent who, in that periodical, had 
thrown doubt on the fruitfulness of the 
Methodist work in that country. In its 
final form it emanated from C. B. Davidson 
and Jf. Badenock, two of his young stalwarts 
in Inverurie, but the rough draft upon which 
they worked is still extant in their minister’s 
handwriting. It was an argument from his 
own experience, of which a few salient sen- 
tences may be quoted: ‘The Wesleyan 
chapel in this small town has, during the 
past few months, been crowded every Sab- 
bath evening with attentive hearers. The 
presence of God’s Spirit to wound and heal the 
sinful soul has been graciously manifested. .. .’ 
After remarking on the non-emotional char- 
acter of this awakening, he adds _ that 
‘nearly all the adult population are connected 
with some section of the Church already... . 
and if we, as Methodists, can rejoice in seeing 
souls saved although remaining in their 
former communions, other Churches quick- 
ened and stimulated to duty, a steady light 
clearly shining, our vigorous doctrines 
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dislodging the paralysing errors of Calvinism, 
here are results consonant with our past 
traditions, and results which may assure 
her ministers that their labours are not in 
vain in the Lord.’ 

Thus, in his early ministry, he had already 
formed that broad view of the mission of 
Methodism which he never relinquished. In 
this letter he speaks of the Roman system 
and its ‘ dead ritual uniformity,’ and in sharp 
contrast he places the elasticity of method 
by which the operations of his own church 
have been characterized during its history, 
adapting its organization to its constituency, 
while never swerving from its evangelical 
purpose. He held that the Methodist move- 
ment could never have achieved the results 
which a century and a half have witnessed 
had it remained incorporated within the 
Anglican Communion after the manner of 
the Franciscan movement which was an- 
nexed by the Roman Catholic authorities, 
and thereby so depleted of its original en- 
thusiasm and abandon as swiftly to deteriorate 
into a regulated and conventional order 
of the monastic system. The catholicity of 
Methodism lay in its appeal to the universal 
sense of spiritual need and failure, and its 
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presentation, under the manifold conditions 
of its human environment, of the living, 
ever-present, ever-potent Saviour, in its 
subordination of dogma to the practical and 
inevitable duty of saving the masses of man- 
kind, and in the independence and simplicity 
of its social and spiritual ideal. There are 
hints in the letters of his correspondents of 
his anti-Calvinist zeal and the resulting 
peril of controversial utterances, but in 
the main he carried out the wise rule 
contained in his Superintendent’s dictum, 
‘No real evangelist preaches sectarian theo- 
logy.’ 

The closing weeks of his ministry at 
Inverurie were not without anxiety as to his 
future destination. Croydon and Greenock 
were both mentioned as possibilities, but in 
the end he was appointed to Sheffield. His 
own desire was to return to England, and he 
was not displeased that he should settle in 
Yorkshire for a while, within reach of his 
family and many of his friends and in a 
county where Methodism had always exercised 
a strong influence. In Scotland he could 
not but feel, however loyal he was to his 
Church, that in a certain sense he was work- 
ing in an alien atmosphere. Not only from the 
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social standpoint, but from the ecclesiastical 
as well, Methodism was regarded with disfavour 
not unmixed, among certain classes at least, 
with contempt. It appeared to be a strange 
mixture of fanaticism and untempered zeal, 
and its preachers were without the status 
which the more highly educated Presbyterian 
ministers held in polite circles. On the other 
hand, in Yorkshire and in the North of Eng- 
land generally, even in those days it held a 
position of power and influence. The pro- 
fessional classes and wealthy manufacturers 
were represented among its adherents. The 
social cleavage between Church and Dissent 
undoubtedly existed, but it was not so keenly 
felt in the great industrial towns of the 
northern counties as in the South of England. 
Christianity in earnest was everywhere re- 
spected, and the sharper lines of ecclesias- 
tical distinction tended to disappear among 
the warm-hearted, if somewhat rough and 
blunt-spoken Northerners, who cared neither 
for Church nor Dissent as controversial facts, 
but were open to every inspiring form of 
Christian service, from whatever source it 
emanated, and on the whole preferred the 
more homely and less restrained forms of 
Nonconformist worship. It is the genius 
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of the North to be nonconformist in its 
thinking on most subjects. 

The Carver Street Circuit of Sheffield has 
from its earliest history claimed the services 
of some of the most eminent preachers of 
Methodism. In 1860 my father’s colleagues 
were Peter Duncan, the Superintendent to 
whom he acted as assistant, John H. James, 
Josiah Pearson and Stephen Cox; of this 
group, John H. James and Henry J. Pope 
were afterwards to become Presidents of the 
Conference, while Josiah Pearson and Stephen 
Cox as preachers and pastors rose to positions 
of considerable repute in the ministry. 

From his letters to his mother, which 
strangely enough for this year have been 
preserved, we can gather some impressions 
of his new surroundings and work. It was 
somewhat of an experience to stand up in 
the pulpit of a spacious Yorkshire chapel 
like Carver Street, after a ministry in small 
buildings in Scotland: on his first appearance 
he seems to have been disappointed not to 
find a congregation that filled the building: 
on the other hand, he was much impressed 
by the order and reverence of the succeed- 
ing Communion service, which was adminis- 
tered by Mr. Peter Duncan. Owing to the 
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difficulty of securing lodgings, he was at first 
the temporary guest of his Superintendent, 
in whose library he found excellent material 
for his studies. He describes preaching in 
the Chapel of Wesley College, of which 
Mr. (afterwards Dr.) S. D. Waddy was then 
the Principal, but of his early ministrations 
in the new circuit one that seems to have 
given him special pleasure was his first 
service at Thurgoland, where he had an un- 
expectedly good congregation ; and he adds, 
* As I stood in the pulpit, I could seea land- 
scape stretching away into the distance, 
hill and dale and woodland. As I had walked 
along, gazing on this scene, and thought of 
my errand there, I felt it was a glorious thing 
to be a Methodist travelling preacher.’ He 
was remarkably susceptible to the beauty of 
natural scenery, which, even when he was 
not engaged in spiritual service, appeared 
to minister to his deepest religious feelings. 

It is not necessary to recount, even briefly, 
his experiences in the wide Yorkshire circuit, 
for in those days it took in many distant 
country places. Circuit routine, with its 
preachings, anniversaries, quarterly visita- 
tions of classes, tea meetings and the like, 
varies but little, and his letters and diaries 
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are the record of his daily work and move- 
ments interesting enough to his own kinsfolk, 
but of little interest to another generation ; 
hence for the most part we shall omit the 
routine in our survey and only deal with 
events and incidents in which his individu- 
ality is revealed. The single church and 
pastorate were exchanged for the constantly 
changing pulpits of a circuit with numerous 
places—very varied in character—on its 
‘plan.’ He regrets the lack of opportunity 
for dealing with individuals. Spiritual de- 
cisions were not absent, but to his fervent 
temperament they appeared to come too 
occasionally. On the other hand, he had 
greater leisure for study and sermon-making : 
many new sermons were made and preached. 
His health steadily improved; he secured 
good rooms in a bracing situation ; he drove 
and walked to his appointments, and there 
is no record of the prostrating weakness 
which seized him in Scotland. The hospi- 
tality of Sheffield Methodists is almost pro- 
verbial, and he made many friends and was 
constantly receiving invitations to the houses 
of his people. He had opportunities of 
hearing great preachers like T. Binney, Dr. 


Punshon, and Dr. Guthrie. Hewent to hear 
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Caughey, but was not greatly impressed. 
He records the organization of missionary 
meetings and listening to famous deputa- 
tions like John Walton, ‘ Fiji’ Wilson and 
others. 

It might seem that the knowledge that 
his appointment to Sheffield could only, in 
the nature of things, be a temporary arrange- 
ment, was calculated to mar his interest in 
the work, but there is no trace of slackening 
effort, or of cooling zeal. Every service is 
an opportunity not to be neglected or to be 
taken perfunctorily ; all the time he is putting 
his best into the least conspicuous, as well 
as into the prominent and important duties 
of his ministry, and his work at Sheffield 
secured for him universal esteem and grati- 
tude. In September, 1861, he removed to 
Shipley, near Bradford, where the last year 
of his probation was spent. About this 
time he became engaged to Miss Agnes Martin 
of Peterhead, and his holiday prior to 
entering on his new circuit was spent in Aber- 
deenshire ; he preached at New Seat, Keh- 
may, Inverurie and other places to great 
congregations which crowded to hear their 
old minister. Journeying south, he visited 
his former Superintendent at Arbroath, and 
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arrived invigorated and encouraged among 
his new friends at Shipley. 

He preached in the Windmill Chapel from 
1 Peter v. 7, and John iii. 14-15 on the first 
Sunday. It was a Sunday-school anniver- 
sary, and the building was filled in the evening 
to its utmost capacity. Previously, he had 
been received at a welcome meeting in 
hearty Yorkshire fashion. The prospect was 
favourable. The distances of the circuit 
chapels were not so great as to involve him 
in journeys requiring much time; there 
was now an opportunity for uninterrupted 
study, and of this he speaks with gratitude. 
The life of a young probationer in those 
days was strenuous and left little time 
for leisure. His friend, W. L. Watkinson, 
writing from his first circuit, Stratford-on- 
Avon, thus describes his duties: ‘My last 
week’s work was as follows :—Sunday, preached 
four times (once open-air) ; met two classes 
for tickets and walked ten miles. Monday, 
walked 16 miles—tea-meeting afternoon and 
preached at night. Wednesday, preached 
here. Thursday, walked ten miles and 
preached. Friday, met a class for tickets. 
Yesterday, preached twice here; the sermons, 
of course, had to be prepared during the 
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week; so you see I shall not ‘rust out” 
heres. 

The conditions of the work at Shipley 
were less arduous than those of a wide War- 
wickshire circuit. The letters which my 
father wrote at this time show him to have 
_ been singularly happy and to have valued the 
larger opportunity for reading, while re- 
joicing in the pulpit ministrations which 
here brought him much _ encouragement. 
His letters deal with matters of private and 
domestic interest, but they enable us to 
gather some impression of him under other 
aspects than that of the ministry. He was 
a lover of Nature, a great reader, and 
susceptible to the influences of music. He 
describes hearing Jenny Lind in the Messiah 
at the St. George’s Hall, Bradford, in Decem- 
ber, 1861, and being thrilled by the oratorio 
solos as rendered by that marvellous voice. 
He was a model ‘devout lover.’ To those 
who were not closely acquainted with him, 
he might appear almost preternaturally 
solemn. His outlook on the world was 
distinctly puritan, and he viewed the amuse- 
ments of fashionable society with the aver- 
sion of one who had been trained in the 
atmosphere of rigid piety. But he was not , 
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by nature narrowly intolerant, and he was 
saved from the excesses of the melancholic 
temperament by a quiet sense of humour. At 
this time he was tall and thin, with his strongly 
marked features cast in a serious expression. 
Dignity and serenity characterized his deport- 
ment in repose, and, even in the glowing 
moments of his fervent preaching, he was 
serious and impressive rather than vivacious 
and buoyant. But his kindliness and geniality 
removed the first impression of austerity, 
while his gifts, both of wit and humour, his 
patience with the limitations and errors of 
others, and above all, his evident conscien- 
tiousness and sincerity of disposition were 
attractive features of his personality. As a 
pastor, his intense sympathy greatly endeared 
him to his people in their moments of trial 
and sorrow. And none of his varied ex- 
periences as a probationer had dulled his 
loyalty to his own Church. Writing on 
December 30, 1861, he gives expression to 
aspirations which in after life were amply 
to be fulfilled: ‘Methodism is a glorious 
thing, and I would stand up for it in its 
feeblest form, and would abide by it where 
it is even not what it should be, in the hope 
of making it better; and especially if every- 
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one spake ill of it, that is the very time when 
I would dare to be singular and show I feared 
none and would act on my conviction in 
the face of all.” There is a ring of Pauline 
frankness in this self-revelation, and its spirit 
of fervent fidelity to the Church of his choice 
was henceforth to characterize his ministry 
in all its phases from first to last. 


CHAPTER ITE 


THE EAST END OF LONDON AND THE RETURN 
TO SCOTLAND 


AT the Conference of 1862, which was held 
at Camborne under the presidency of the 
Rev. Charles Prest, my father was ordained to 
the full work of the ministry. The candi- 
dates for ordination were so numerous that 
two services were deemed necessary ; more- 
over, such an arrangement was desirable in 
view of the large crowds which attended. My 
father was one of twenty-six ordained at 
Redruth. ‘I believe’ (I quote from an 
entry in the diary under August 6, 1862) 
‘the hands laid on me were those of the 
President, the ex-President (Mr. Rattenbury), 
Revs. J. Hobson and E. Moulton.’ It 
was the ex-President’s duty to deliver 
the charge, which ‘was remarkably earnest 
and forcible, and delivered with great warmth 
and power. All were deeply affected... . 


I have felt the whole to be a season of great 
71 
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solemnity, and for some days past have re- 
solved to give myself afresh to God and to 
His Church. I mourn over so much un- 
faithfulness in the past, and so little fruit. 
Oh may the Lord enable me in the future 
to redeem this time.’ 

His future destination was not to be another 
Yorkshire circuit (Keighley had been named 
as a possibility), but the Twelfth London 
(Bow and Victoria Docks)—it was then so 
designated — with Alexander McAulay as 
his Superintendent. This was urged upon 
him as a sphere for which his gifts were 
suited by his friends at Conference, and 
by Mr. McAulay himself. The latter, who 
afterwards became the President of the 
Conference, was a born evangelist, endowed 
with the ferfervidum ingenium Scotorum 
and a passion for home missionary activities. 
He was the real founder of the Wesleyan 
Home Missionary enterprise in the East 
End of London, so long and faithfully carried 
out by the late Peter Thompson, who also 
hailed from the North; and it was Mr. 
McAulay who had marked my father out 
as one eminently qualified to assist him in 
his ministry in the Bow and Plaistow dis- 
tricts of East London. 
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The first visit to Conference was a happy 
experience. He made good use of his leisure 
time in seeing the beauties of Cornwall— 
visiting among other places, the Land’s End, 
with a group of Conference guests. Not a 
little anxiety mingled with the pleasure 
which he found in the hospitalities and 
warm-hearted welcome always accorded to 
the Conference in Cornwall. He was kept 
in, suspense up to the end as to his destina- 
tion, and he was indignant that his old friend 
Mr. Drake was not retained in the chair of 
the Scotland District. 

His marriage took place on August 21, 
1862, at Peterhead, and the honeymoon 
was spent in the Trossachs. Passing south- 
ward, the young couple visited Glasgow, 
and saw the sights of the city; the diary 
records a visit to the ‘new Wesleyan chapel 
in Cathcart Road,’ which at the time he 
could not realize was to be his next charge. 
After some days at Hull, they reached Lon- 
don and for a time lived in rooms overlooking 
Victoria Park prior to removing to the house 
they afterwards occupied in Abbey Terrace, 
Plaistow. My father’s special charge was 
the cause at Barking Road, Plaistow; he 
had to form a Church for working people 
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in a rapidly developing neighbourhood. The 
building up of the Circuit was a new depart- 
ture and an experiment in aggressive enter- 
prise. Speaking of his work more than a 
generation later, he said, ‘The London Twelfth 
Circuit was only a circuit in the sense in which 
our modern town Missions are circuits. We 
began in a population of 360,000, without 
members, chapels or any Methodist organi- 
zation. It was, in reality, a Forward Move- 
ment, though not so designated. Since then, 
many large places of worship have been 
erected in that area and the region beyond, 
while the chapels in the original Mission 
itself now present new problems and call for 
another kind of effort. The Home Mission 
ideas of that time are unsuitable now, and 
new adaptations are as necessary now as then.’ 

The results were encouraging both at Bow 
and Plaistow; not only in the chapels which 
were erected, but in the cottage services 
which my father conducted, the work 
progressed and conversions were frequent. 
Christian work varies but little in method 
from generation to generation in districts 
like the East End; more is accomplished 
by persistent pastoral work among individuals 
than by the impression of services or sermons 
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upon congregations. Those were days when 
the whole object of evangelism was to save 
the individual soul. Another generation was 
to elapse before it came to be recognized as a 
part of the Church’s work to deal with social 
conditions, and to adopt a wider outlook in 
dealing with the problem of evangelism. 
It is not original sin by itself that accounts 
for the wreckage of humanity ; we have to 
take into our computation of causes the 
environment, the sum-total of external forces 
which affect human development, and we 
have to bring the Christian conscience to 
bear on the outward conditions—social and 
economic—which cannot be harmonized with 
the Christian ideal. This is a truism, a now 
universally accepted axiom in Christian 
work, but though the wider vision is ours, 
the individual has still to be studied, treated, 
and redeemed as an individual; hence also 
the saving of the individual soul is still the 
eternal duty of the Church. The appeal to 
the conscience has to be reinforced by the 
unalterable method of personal dealing, those 
acts of friendship, service and love which, 
whatever may be the changes in the Church 
organization, can never be superseded. 

It was with this ideal before him that my 
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father pursued his ministry in the populous 
district where he was now placed. Here he 
learnt the needs of the crowd, its sins and 
darkness, its struggles and sorrows, its awful 
poverty, its daily miseries and despairs, and 
here he learnt to love the crowd and to have 
compassion upon it. He never lost this love, 
and it was to become the well-spring of all 
his future activity for the salvation of the 
masses. He was happy in his association 
with Mr. McAulay, who often called on him 
to supply his place when, through failure of 
health, he was unable to fulfil his engagements 
—usually in the advocacy of Home Missions. 
At this time he began to undertake deputa- 
tion work, one of his earlier journeys being 
into the Kent District. These changes were 
beneficial to him in many ways. 

Meanwhile, his domestic life pursued its 
peaceful and happy course. Two children, 
a daughter and a son, were born during his 
East End ministry. The summer holidays 
were usually spent in Scotland. In addition 
to his own circle of friends in Aberdeenshire, 
his wife had a large number of relatives who 
welcomed their kinsfolk from the South. 
His sister Ann was at this time residing in 
Montrose; subsequently she married Mr, 
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William Whimster, of that town, and lived 
her whole life there. My father lost his other 
sister, Hannah, in Dundee, a few years after 
this period, so that Mrs. Whimster was the 
only surviving sister of the family ; she was 
very like him in many respects, a devoted 
and noble Christian, consecrating her gifts 
and time and energies to the Wesleyan 
Church at Montrose for a whole generation. 
She survived my father by a few months, 
and died at the ripe age of eighty-two in 
February, 1913, greatly mourned by her 
relatives, fellow members of the Church, and 
a large circle at Montrose who loved her for 
her sweet, unselfish character. Between my 
father and his sister there was a close bond 
of sympathy, and undoubtedly her sorrow 
for his departure hastened her own end. 
About this time his mother removed from 
Hull and settled at Mildmay Park with her 
sons and her daughter Hannah. It was a 
joy to my father to be so near his mother, 
to whom he was deeply attached, and to the 
other members of the household, but the 
happy arrangement was to be shortlived. 
His mother died early in 1865, in her fifty- 
seventh year. She had lived to see her son 
fulfilling the promise of his youth, and 
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usefully and happily employed in the minstry 
to which he had been called. 

His diary up to this point has been a fariy 
fallrecord of the day's activities; but thouch 
it continued to the end of his Hie. it becomes 
more and more a concKke summary of bs 
movements, as if duttes had thickened upon 
him and he had no Iesure for more than the 
barest allusion to the events of his daily Hie 
Except on occasions like the close of 2 year, 
it is not an imtimate record of spiritual 
experience ; there Ss nothings of the selfanalyss 
of a journal imizme, nor are there any judee- 
ments on passing events or even upon the 
policy of his Church. The entries are brief 
methodical, busimess-like, as though written 
and preserved for purpose of reference rather 
than as a Hferecord. But to read them &S 
to realhze that he took his calling seriously : 
he lived laborious days and was full of energy, 
calm rather than bustling. For the year 
1864 his name stands alone as a minister in 
charge, but Mr. McAulay, though nominally 
acting under the Home Mission Committee. 
still remained at the head of the Circuit, and 
their association, therefore, continued to the 
end of my father’s term. 
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The East End life had been a valuable 
experience, but for many reasons he welcomed 
the change to a Scottish pastorate. The 
Glasgow (South) Circuit was to be his sphere 
for three years, and was to be followed by 
Dundee Ward Road, for a term of the same 
length. The next six years were, therefore, 
spent in the country, where he had won his 
earliest triumphs. 

His principal charge was the Cathcart 
Road Church, but there were also preaching- 
places at Rutherglen, Govan, and Thornlie- 
bank. Always on the look-out for new 
spheres of influence, he was instrumental in 
the opening of a Mission Hall at Tradeston. 
He was a conscientious pastor, and paid 
special attention to the children, for whom 
he commenced a Saturday afternoon Bible- 
class. This was well attended, and he appears 
to have been more satisfied with the results 
of this work than with another Bible-class 
he had started earlier, at which he had 
dealt with such subjects as ‘The Trinity,’ 
‘The use of reason in matters of religion,’ 
and ‘The Divinity of Christ,’ probably be- 
cause the succeeding discussion was not 
always to edification—a difficulty which 
almost invariably arises where divers degrees 
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of intellectual capacity are represented. His 
preaching never lost its evangelistic note, 
for he was convinced that this was largely 
our justification for Methodist work in 
Scotland, and it was still attended with fruit 
in the form of the religious decisions which 
he always sought. 

It was about this time that his friendship 
commenced with Henry W. Holland, the 
minister of St. Thomas’ Church. He was a 
man of fine qualities, intellectually virile 
and spiritually intense. He was a keen 
political observer, and was deeply versed 
in the details of National Education, on 
which he afterwards wrote a book. He, like 
my father, was much interested in the 
development of our work in Scotland. In 
Glasgow, Methodist influence was steadily 
advancing from its original base at John 
Street; about this time, Claremont Street 
Chapel was opened by the President, Rev. 
William Arthur, and evidently the two friends 
had discussed the situation, for under Octo- 
ber 10, 1866, the diary records: ‘ Went to 
Holland’s to dinner ; spent the afternoon there 
in making arrangements about the proposal 
to be submitted to the Financial District Meet- 
ing toform a Scottish Chapel and Aggression 
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Fund. Whether the Sustentation Fund 
of the Free Church of Scotland suggested 
the idea to my father, or whether it was the 
first of those original financial projects which 
marked his policy as a leader of the Church 
in after years, we cannot say, but the idea 
was speedily carried into effect. A circular 
was prepared ‘anent Scottish Methodist ex- 
tension’ and posted by the two friends to 
leading ministers and laymen in Scotland 
and elsewhere. A resolution supporting the 
scheme was passed with enthusiasm by the 
District Meeting at Edinburgh in 1867, and 
adopted by the Bristol Conference in the 
following August. Thus came into being a 
scheme known as ‘ The Relief and Extension 
Fund for Methodism in Scotland,’ which has 
been of untold benefit to Methodist work in 
that country, and has undoubtedly estab- 
lished on a permanent basis the Wesleyan 
Church in many places where its existence 
otherwise would have been precarious. 

In the Fifth Report of the Fund we find that 
its permanent capital had reached the total 
of £9,918 12s. Id. The ordinary income was 
produced by subscriptions and annual col- 
lections from the Scottish Churches. From 


the first, the Fund did not interfere with the 
F 
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existing rules of the Connexion with refer- 
ence to the Wesleyan Chapel Fund, for which 
collections and subscriptions were _ still 
gathered ‘as though no separate Fund for 
Scotland existed.’ The general objects were (I) 
the liquidation of debts on Wesleyan Methodist 
churches, chapels or manses, or debts that 
were thereafter to be contracted with the 
sanction of the Connexional Chapel Com- 
mittee, (2) the purchase or erection of new 
or additional places of worship, and (3) the 
acquisition of manses, or investment of money 
to meet house rents. In 1894, when the 
Fifteenth Report was issued, the total value 
of the Fund was {11,918 12s. 1d., and in 
IQII, £12,281 8s. od.; the total grants paid 
from the Fund since its commencement 
having amounted to £12,310, and the Loans, 
without interest, to £10,725. This achieve- 
ment was prophetic of all others on similar 
lines which he was afterwards to inaugurate, 
and marked him out for a position in which 
his business capacity and enlightened pre- 
vision would have full scope. But for the 
time being, he was to exercise these gifts in 
the circuit system. 

During his Glasgow ministry, he visited 
Port Gordon, Buckie, and Portessie—places 
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which to-day form part of an amalgamation 
of churches suggested by himself, and known 
as the ‘ North of Scotland Mission ’—and in 
the sea-coast towns he was the witness of a 
wonderful revival. On December 22, 1866, 
he writes of Portessie, where he had gone to 
preach and open a chapel, ‘ A revival broke 
out a week ago and is still progressing. I 
was never in such a meeting.’ (This was 
in the Fishermen’s Hall.) ‘ Truly the power 
of God was there. Sinners crying for mercy 
all over the place and many finding peace.’ 
The following day—Sunday—he preached 
from a favourite text (Phil. i. 3-6) on the 
subject of ‘The three days.’ ‘A mighty 
influence seemed to rest upon the people, 
and many were convinced of sin.... In 
the evening there was a dense crowd: 
chapel packed and hall also filled with a 
second congregation. Spoke from Isaiah lv. 
6-7. The prayer-meeting which followed 
was kept up till far into the morning and 
many were saved. We stayed until 2 a.m. 
The most blessed Sabbath I have had since 
I was converted.’ He went on to Port Gor- 
don, where a similar experience awaited him : 
‘ Preached in a crowded hall from Eph. v. 14. 
Several found peace. Thankful to God that 
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I have been privileged to see this work. My 
visit has been a great blessmg to my own 
soul.” He reached his home in Glasgow on 
December 27, after a truly memorable and 
unique Christmas ! 

During his three years he was Home 
Missionary Deputation in the Carlisle Dis- 
trict on two occasions—first in January, 1866, 
and then again two years later. As he visited 
many of the places twice in succession, he 
was able to compare impressions. He spoke 
at Kendal, Keswick, Cockermouth, White- 
haven, Workington, Carlisle, Maryport and 
Brampton. It was his first visit to the dis- 
trict where he was afterwards to spend 
so many happy holidays. The mountains, 
streams, and valleys of the Lake District were 
dear to him through a thousand mingled 
influences, spiritual and intellectual, and 
always brought the gift of peace. At White- 
haven he was the guest of Mr. and Mrs. 
Walker, then residing at Oak Bank, and thus 
he formed an acquaintance which in after 
years ripened into a firm friendship. Mr. 
William Walker and his brother, Mr. Thomas 
Walker, of Bolton, afterwards a treasurer of 
the Home Missionary Fund, were among the 
most loyal and generous supporters of my 
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father’s projects for the advancement of 
Methodism in town and country, and he 
reckoned both of them among his most 
trusted friends. Mr. Thomas Walker died 
in 1906, deeply mourned by all who knew 
him. Mr. William Walker is, happily, with 
us, an octogenarian who has never lost his 
love for aggressive Christianity and all noble 
philanthropies, while his wife, a daughter of 
the manse, his true help-meet for over half 
a century, shares with great devotion his 
sympathy with his fellow creatures, and 
especially the poor, the unfortunate, and the 
degraded in this and other countries. It is 
mere justice to say that many an effort 
which my father initiated for spiritual work 
in village and large town, could never have 
been carried through but for the whole-hearted 
generosity of laymen like Mr. William Walker 
and others whose names will appear later 
in this volume. 

At the Conference of 1868, held in Liver- 
pool, he was made Financial Secretary of 
the Scotland District, of which, to his delight, 
his old Superintendent, John Drake, was 
Chairman, and he was appointed to take 
charge of Ward Road Church, Dundee. His 
entrance on the Circuit was clouded by the 
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death of his sister Hannah, already referred 
to, and by sickness in his home, but he soon 
discovered that his ministry in Dundee was 
to bring him much happiness. His congrega- 
tion at Ward Road responded to his evident 
earnestness and evangelistic zeal. His Sun- 
day evening prayer-meetings rarely closed 
without the fruit he longed for. He con- 
ducted a week of special services in February, 
1869, with results that greatly encouraged 
him; his pastoral labours were methodical 
and well appreciated, and he was never satis- 
fied with merely holding his own. He was 
instrumental in securing a site in Wellington 
Street for a new church, which in due course 
was erected, and in which, from time to time, 
he preached, interchanging with his colleague, 
the Keved= Ey Parker. 

His position as Financial Secretary enabled 
him to further the interests of the Relief and 
Extension Fund, of which he was appointed 
the first Secretary. His diary records how 
he gave himself to a study of the Law of 
Mortmain apropos of the munificent Burton 
bequest (for the benefit of Methodism in 
Scotland and the North of England) and 
generally it may be said that his residence in 
Scotland enabled him to grasp the niceties 
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of Scottish legal procedure with the same 
masterly intelligence which he was afterwards 
to reveal in relation to most departments of 
English law. 

He was happy, too, in his Dundee friend- 
ships ; several of the families in the church 
were deeply attached to him and were 
generous in their hospitalities and kindness to 
his family. He was removed, by their efforts, 
to a new and delightfully situated manse on 
the Broughty Ferry Road, from which there 
was a wide prospect of the Tay and the Fife- 
shire coast beyond. The three years were 
manifestly years of serene happiness to him- 
self, the main elements of which were his joy 
in the work, the sympathy and affection of 
his people, and the concentration of service 
which a Scottish pastorate always carries 
with it. 

He began now to attend with regularity 
the Annual Conferences—at which, indeed, 
his position as Financial Secretary compelled 
him to be present. At the Burslem Con- 
ference of 1870, he reported the Conference 
proceedings for the Dundee Advertiser and 
the Manchester Guardian, and he attended 
the sessions, as his diaries show, with as- 
siduous diligence and keen interest. At the 
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Manchester Conference of 1871, of which 
Dr. James was President, he had some ex- 
periences which showed that his circle of 
ministerial and lay friends was growing, and 
his own special powers were beginning to 
be recognized. He met here the late Mr. 
Cuthbert Bainbridge, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
by whose influence, undoubtedly, his appoint- 
ment to Newcastle East Circuit was finally 
confirmed, though for some time doubtful, 
owing to the widespread feeling that he was 
specially fitted for Scottish Methodism. 
Some of these experiences may be recorded 
in his own brief sentences as of interest in 
connexion with his first protracted visit to 
the great industrial city where he was after- 
wards to spend a quarter of a century of his 
ministry. His host was Mr. Kay, of Pendle- 
ton. ‘Went to the Trevelyan Temperance 
Hotel on Mr. C. Bainbridge’s invitation, to 
meet a number of friends to converse on 
“‘ Holiness”?: amongst others, S. R. Hall, 
C. Garrett, Coley, McAulay, Tetley, G. Scott, 
R. Stephenson, Messrs. Barlow, of Bolton, and 
Brown, of Gateshead.’ ‘Went to hear the 
Fernley lecture by W. B. Pope at Grosvenor 
Street Chapel on “The Person of Christ.” 
Crowded chapel. Very masterly production.’ 
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‘ Read report of R. and E. Fund, and got the 
Committee appointed.’ On Sunday, August 
6, 1871, ‘Walked to Lower Broughton, 
preached there in the morning from Acts 
Vili. 26-39 ; dined at Mr. Lawn’s with L. H. 
Wiseman, Secretary of the Conference, and 
G. Scott. Evening, walked to Brunswick 
Street U. P. Church (Dr. McKerrow’s) where 
I preached from Phil. iii. 7-8. Walked back 
to Pendleton.’ After being put down for 
Aberdeen, he was removed to Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. ‘A most exciting day. The Stations 
discussed and confirmed shortly after one 
o’clock. I was moved back to Newcastle. 
My mind has been kept in peace, and I was 
equally willing for either path opened by 
providence for me, and now it is settled I 
feel sure it is for the best.’ . . . The next 
day finds him at Dundee ‘ thankful for the 
comfort and peace I have enjoyed this 
Conference, and for great spiritual blessing 
received at it.’ 

Before leaving Dundee, his congregation 
presented him with a substantial token of 
their affection: of this incident he remarks, 
‘Oh may the commendation of the Church 
be in some degree ratified by the Great 
Master.’ And thus closed his ministry 
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in a town from which he carried happy 
memories and in the country which he 
was still to serve, if not by a pastoral 
charge, by the larger operations of sympathy, 
wisdom, and intelligence exercised in his 
official capacity first as Chapel and then 
as Home Missionary Secretary. 

It may be fitting to conclude this 
chapter with some account of what 
has been actually accomplished in Scotland 
by Methodism during half a_ century. 
My father wrote at a later period: 
‘When I went to Scotland fifty years 
ago, we had only fourteen ordained minis- 
ters and seven probationers in the whole 
country, and every Circuit except ours was 
dependent upon the then “ Contingent” 
Fund. The membership was a little over 
two thousand. The state of things was largely 
owing to the paralysis caused by chapel 
debts, and by the Reform agitation. The 
ordained ministry consisted largely of men 
who were too old for the English work, and 
were sent to Scotland because they were 
unable to walk and unwilling to ‘‘ sit down.” 
Very often these brethren were entirely out 
of sympathy with the ideas and preferences 
of the people amongst whom they found 
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themselves. This is now all changed. We 
have forty ministers, and more than eight 
thousand members. Nearly all the old 
churches have been rebuilt and many new 
ones erected; in almost every place is a 
church and manse free from debt.’ Such a 
result may be ascribed to the financial efforts 
fostered by the munificent legacy of the late 
Mrs. Burton, and to the permanent support 
of Scotch Methodism arising from the Relief 
and Extension Fund; perhaps, still more to 
the Home Missionary enterprise which my 
father inspired during the last quarter of 
a century, resulting in the great Missions at 
Edinburgh and Paisley, and the working on 
Mission lines of many of our places in Glas- 
gow. ‘These have revealed’ (to quote his 
own, testimony) ‘wondrous possibilities of 
usefulness for Methodism in Scotland, if only 
it is true to its original aim and is content to 
raise up Churches from among the reprobates 
and the neglected.’ 


CHAPTER IV 


CLOSE OF THE CIRCUIT MINISTRY AND 
APPOINTMENT TO A DEPARTMENT 


WiTH the three years at Newcastle, and the 
two which followed at Birkenhead, my father’s 
pastoral life came to an end, though the spirit 
and even in some sense the activities of the 
cure of souls were never to be relinquished, 
but only transferred to a wider field. 

The Brunswick Circuit of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne has always been known for its vigorous 
and aggressive church life: and my father’s 
appointment was the beginning of a happy 
and strenuous ministry there. His special 
pastoral charge was Clarence Street, now the 
seat of a flourishing mission, in its crowded 
neighbourhood. Then it was an ordinary 
chapel, but none the less the centre of a warm 
evangelistic ministry. My father was the 
second minister in the Circuit, his Superin- 
tendent being the Rev. W. Andrews, who after 


one year, was succeeded by the Rev. Joseph 
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Bush. Mr. Bush, who was afterwards Presi- 
dent of the Conference, will long be remem- 
bered for his epigrammatic preaching, his 
sagacity as a member of the Stationing 
Committee, and his strong views on the 
“Intermediate State’ which were promul- 
gated during the Newcastle ministry. It is 
somewhat remarkable that ‘ advanced ’ views 
in the Wesleyan ministry have nearly always 
been concerned with eschatology—a region 
of thought in which there is unlimited 
scope for ingenious speculation. My father’s 
young colleague was the Rev. Amos Dyson, 
with whom he was associated in the conduct 
of the Church Messenger—a Circuit magazine 
which, in the earlier period, absorbed much 
of his time. Mr. Dyson was succeeded by the 
Rev. Joshua Haigh, with whom, as with all 
his Circuit colleagues, my father’s relation- 
ship was happy and friendly. 

In the intervals of his Circuit ministry, 
his business capacity was necessarily called 
into requisition. Besides the charge of the 
Relief and Extension Fund, which took him 
frequently to Scotland, and on one occasion 
led him to undertake a long tour in the interest 
of the Fund among the churches there, he held 
the office of District Chapel Secretary, and 
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later on that of Connexional Secretary to the 
Children’s Fund. His secretarial work was 
always a model of accuracy and methodical 
neatness. Moreover, he did some journalism 
and had a strenuous time at the Camborne 
Conference in 1874, reporting and writing for 
the Methodisi Recorder, and the now defunct 
Methodist. 

If in Scotland his ministry was marked by 
ev istic fervour, in the warm-hearted, 
glowing atmosphere of Newcastle Methodism, » 
this feature became, if possible, more marked. 
Rarely did a Sunday evening pass without 
the visible results which in those days were 
always locked for at the prayer-meeting 
succeeding the Sunday-evening service. 
From the very first Sunday to the end of 
his ministry, such results are recorded. In 
November, 1873, Moody and Sankey appeared 
in Newcastle, and their services in Brunswick 
Chapel were the occasion of remarkable 
spiritual impressions. Two years before 
he had commenced special services at his own 
chapel in Clarence Street, thus opening his 
ministry with an appeal to the outsider. In 
the March quarter of his last year there was 
an increase of 123, with 159 on trial: the 
funds showed a balance of {77 in hand, and it 
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was decided to take a fourth minister: this 
was the beginning of a long and successful 
development in the Newcastle Circuit. 

His friendships, ministerial and lay, in 
this sphere were stimulating in the highest 
sense. Among these may be mentioned his 
attachment to the Rev. R. Stephenson, his 
brother, the Rev. T. B. Stephenson, afterwards 
the founder of the Children’s Home and 
President of the Conference, and the Rev. 
D. J. Waller, afterwards Secretary of the 
Education Committee, and also a President 
of the Conference: these three met at the 
Camborne Conference of 1874. The year before 
the Conference had assembled in Newcastle 
itself; it was a busy time for my father, who 
was one of the Secretaries in charge of the 
Conference arrangements: the journal is blank 
for these weeks—an cloquent testimony to 
complete preoccupation of the diarist—and 
there is thus no private record of events. 
Nor can the present writer recall from the 
mists of childish recollection anything of the 
course of the Conference beyond a vision of 
the President of the year, the Rev. G T. 
Perks, with his pale, determined face, and 
noble presence, dominating a vast crowd in 
Brunswick Chapel Among the leading 
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Methodist families of Newcastle, the Robsons, 
Sutherlands, Harrisons, Fenwicks, Bain- 
bridges, Simpsons, and many others, he 
found true-hearted and appreciative friends. 

The death of Mr. Cuthbert Bainbridge was 
a bereavement which deeply moved him. He 
was a man of noble Christian temper, and had 
been a sympathizer with my father in the 
domestic anxiety which overtook him about 
eighteen months after coming to Newcastle.. 
Scarlet fever had attacked his family; my 
father himself was laid aside by illness, 
his third daughter suffered acutely from 
fever, and for a time her life hung in 
the balance: eventually, after a long 
convalescence, she recovered, but the 
youngest child—a daughter —succumbed 
and was laid to rest in Jesmond 
cemetery. The other children, one of whom 
had recovered from a mild attack, were sent 
to the seaside, and the home at Christmas 
time was broken up and shadowed by death. 
The strain was relieved by the kindness of 
his friends, among whom he numbered Mr. 
Cuthbert Bainbridge as one likeminded with 
himself in spiritual ideals and temper. Yet 
only three months later, he was writing in the 
diary of the service conducted by him the 
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day after the passing of his friend: ‘ A most 
affecting time at Brunswick owing to the 
death of dear Cuthbert Bainbridge. I had 
great difficulty in getting through the service. 
Took for text, Phil. i. 21.2? Among his 
latest efforts in the circuit was the building 
of a chapel at Byker, in which scheme he 
took a leading part: it was known as the 
‘Cuthbert Bainbridge Memorial Chapel,’ the 
foundation stone of which was laid on the eve 
of his departure from Newcastle. A younger 
brother, Mr. Thomas H. Bainbridge, was to 
carry on the family tradition of evangelistic 
sympathy and whole-hearted generosity, and 
entered with zeal into my father’s Home 
Missionary plans in later years, surviving 
my father only by a few months before being 
taken away with like suddenness. 

At the close of the year 1873 my father 
wrote: ‘This year brought to a close with 
deep gratitude for God’s goodness to me 
and to my family. We have been spared 
any such sorrows as we had last year. Above 
all, I thank Him for the glorious work of 
revival in this town, and in the Church 
generally, in the blessed influence of which 
my own soul has so largely shared. May 


the coming year witness greater things, and 
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may our kind and Heavenly Father fix the 
bounds of my habitation, and in the change 
of sphere send me where I shall be useful 
and holy.’ 

It was in this spirit of chastened, yet re- 
joicing aspiration, that my father removed 
to Birkenhead. He had accepted an invita- 
tion to this circuit in the middle of his term 
at Newcastle, so that the change was one 
that he had contemplated for some time. 
He had the pastoral charge of Wesley Chapel, 
Tranmere, the tall spire of which, rising from 
an octagonal-shaped building, is a landmark 
for travellers crossing by the ferry from Liver- 
pool to the Cheshire shore. His young col- 
league, the Rev. John H. Goodman, recently 
ordained, was welcomed at the same time 
to the circuit. My father’s two years in 
this charge passed happily away. He had 
succeeded the Rev. W. H. Dallinger, alike 
brilliant as a preacher and in scientific 
research. It was not easy to follow one 
so richly endowed, but on lines of his own 
he laboured strenuously for the spiritual 
welfare of his flock. Heconducteda Saturday 
afternoon class for children—an institution 
in which he strongly believed, though he 
subsequently admitted that it may no longer 
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be possible to utilize the particular !day and 
hour in the interests of the young life of the 
Church. His natural kindliness, bonhomie, 
and sympathy endeared him to the young, 
by whom he was regarded as a counsellor 
and friend. He had never had an oppor- 
tunity, owing to his laborious youth, of 
cultivating the popular open-air sports of 
youth, but he was always a keen and inter- 
ested spectator of them, never frowned on 
amusement when subordinated to a higher 
sense of duty, and held no narrow rigid view 


of youthful recreations. Above all, he be- | 
lieved in the reality of the spiritual decisions _ 


which are made in tender years, always con- 
tending that their influence was permanent 
even when the outward life gave no evidence 
of religious constancy. He never misunder- 
stood the religious and intellectual suspense 
of which the young are conscious when 
they begin to think on matters religious, 
though he disliked flippancy and self-conceit 
in the expression of doubt. He was wonder- 
fully patient, even with the froward, knowing 
that life’s experience is a remarkable sol- 
vent of the perversities and dogmatisms of 
youth. 

Early in 1875, Moody and _ Sankey 
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conducted their memorable Mission in Liver- 
pool. Every church shared in the spiritual up- 
lifting with which their visit was accompanied. 
The time seemed ripe for an advance 
throughout the whole Liverpool District: 
accordingly, at the September District Meeting 
a Revival Mission was resolved upon, Samuel 
H. Tindall and my father beg appointed 
the secretaries. It was work that he loved, 
both in its organizing and its aim. He 
appears to have thrown immense energy inte 
this undertaking ; all the papers relating to 
it have been preserved together with all 
the accounts and the reports from different 
centres. The District was nich in ministenal 
gifts and included the Revs. C. Garrett, D. J. 
Waller, F. W. Macdonald, T. McCullagh, James 
Chalmers, and others who might be named. 
The Mission continued for two months: the 
district was divided into six sections: the 
atrangements included meetings for children 
and domestic servants, short services at mills 
and factories, Bible readings and meetings 
for inquirers. He himself, of course, took 
his share of the work as one of the missioners, 
and he was allotted to the Chester Circuit. 
Beginning on November 7 with the Rev. 
W. H. Tindall as his fellow worker, he 
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gave addresses alternately with the latter 
in the John Street and City Road Chapels. 
As a result of the Mission, eighty-three per- 
sons gave in their names as inquirers. He 
returned from Chester to his own circuit to 
find Charles Garrett conducting some extra- 
ordinary services in the Brunswick Chapel. 
On November 19, he writes: ‘ Breakfast 
at F. W. Macdonald’s invitation at the 
Adelphi Hotel to meet the other Liver- 
pool ministers. Most blessed accounts of 
the Mission received on all hands.’ But 
this was not the end: the Mission went on 
into the following month. My father also 
visited Lancaster to fill a vacancy, and 
Bootle, in which places he conducted nine 
services. The result of the Mission, when 
the final reports were received, was over two 
thousand inquirers. 

Apparently the physical strain of these 
labours left its mark on him, for he began 
the eventful year of 1876 with a protracted 
illness. On his recovery he threw himself 
with unabated energy into special services 
in his own church, which had recently been 
enlarged. He was greatly encouraged by 
this—the final effort of his Circuit life—and 
not least because some members of his own 
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family were deeply impressed in the course 
of these services. 

He did not rush into print very often, but 
from his diary we learn that he was engaged 
in February in replying to an attack in 
a Liverpool newspaper on the Wesleyan 
ministry for neglecting the duty of pastoral 
visitation. Through the kindness of Mr. F. S. 
Scarffe, of Liverpool, who has taken the 
trouble to discover and to transcribe for 
me the correspondence, I find that my 
father’s letter is signed ‘ A Wesleyan minister.’ 
The unknown critic specially indicates a 
certain Wesleyan Chapel on the Cheshire 
side of the Mersey, and my _ father’s 
reply is to the effect that the Wesleyan 
ministers do not spend time in unnecessary 
‘calls,’ but take a serious view of their 
pastoral visits, especially giving precedence 
to the visitation of the sick. Further, so 
far from the congregations being ‘ meagre,’ 
in consequence of alleged ‘neglect,’ the 
congregations of the Wesleyan churches 
in the district are larger than the average, 
and he concludes with the pointed rejoinder, 
“Having thus detected “Reform” in 
a mis-statement where every one can 
follow him, is it unreasonable to suspect 
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him of mis-statement where no one can 
follow him?’ 

He spoke from his own experience: a 
pastoral visit, according to his own method, 
was a sacred duty to be conscientiously ful- 
filled, and no mere social call. Whenever 
he had a good case, as later on we find he 
had, in his correspondence with Canon Nunn, 
of Manchester, regarding the Central Hall, 
he was as relentless in stating his facts as he 
was sensitive in resenting the injustice of 
an undeserved stigma. 

On June 6 he learnt that he was the 
first of three ministers nominated as Chapel 
Secretary by the General Chapel Committee. 
He had already been invited to become the 
Superintendent of the Birkenhead Circuit 
for his last year, and had accepted an 
invitation to Leeds (Headingley) for 1877, 
but these arrangements were not to be; 
and it is a curious fact that he never acted 
as Superintendent of an English Circuit. 
The Nottingham Conference by a_ large 
majority endorsed the Committee’s nomina- 
tion. It was an historic Conference in 
other respects in that the motion for Lay 
Representation in the Conference was, after 
a very long debate, carried—a reform which 
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my father welcomed with full conviction, 
and which he lived to see completely vindi- 
cated. His old chief, the Rev. A. McAulay, 
had been elected to the chair—an election 
which was of the nature of a surprise, inasmuch 
as Dr. W. B. Pope, who was expected to be 
chosen, could not attend. Dr. W. B. Pope 
was duly elected the following year, and thus 
he, as tutor at Didsbury College, and my 
father, as Secretary of the Chapel Committee’s 
office, were once more brought together 
in the same neighbourhood, and were able 
to resume their old relationship of mutual 
esteem and friendship. 

My father was forty years of age on Feb- 
ruary 2 of this year. He writes under that 
date: ‘How the mercies of God close me 
round. ...I have an earnest desire to be 
more fully given up to God. I feel the solemnity 
of life as I never did before—and more and 
more so. It was in this spirit that he 
entered on an official career, which was to 
continue to the end of his life. But though 
now to be a man of affairs, engrossed with 
the machinery of church organization, with 
full scope for his remarkable business capacity, 
his enterprise and energy and legal acumen, 
henever lost his pastoral zeal and his sympathy 
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with those engaged in the manifold problems 
and difficulties of the Circuit ministry. The 
note with which this chapter commenced 
must, at the risk of repetition, close it. He 
carried into his active official life the passion 
for souls and for the uplifting of humanity; 
and he never allowed the evangelical warmth 
and glow which had hitherto characterized 
his work to be chilled by the secularities 
and externalism of his daily work. This 
combination of spiritual aim with natural 
ability is the secret of the influence which was 
steadily to grow through the years, and it was 
a providential preparation for his manifold 
activities that in the earlier years of his 
ministry he had enjoyed so wide an experi- 
ence of pastoral work which now over the 
whole area of Methodism he sought to 
consolidate and to further, as if he were still 
himself a pastor in the midst of these com- 
plex responsibilities of which he for eighteen 
years had felt the burden and the joy. In 
this respect he was a true pastor pasiorum 
to the end of his life. 


CHAPTER V 


WORK AND ACHIEVEMENTS AS CHAPEL SECRE- 
TARY, 


THE memory of the arrival in Manchester 
is still vivid. It was a day of tempest and 
rain, and the city was obscured by the murk 
and gloom which on such days lend to all our 
great English towns a peculiarly depressing 
appearance. Perhaps it was as well, since 
Manchester was to be our home for twenty-one 
years, that our first vision should find it in 
one of its characteristic moods. I remember 
the jesting comment which greeted us that 
it rained four days out of three in Manchester 
—a piece of proverbial humour which prob- 
ably missed its intention and failed to raise 
our spirits. We were now a family of three 
sons and three daughters—the youngest child, 
a boy, only a month old, being with us— 
and we did not appreciate the removal 
from the breezy uplands of the Wirral to a 


smoke-begrimed manufacturing city. Nor 
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did any of us ever feel settled in the first home 
at Brooks’s Bar, which still seemed too near 
the city’s din and gloom. My father wel- 
comed with us all the removal which a few 
years later took us to the pleasant village of 
Flixton on the banks of the Mersey, to a house 
which looked across to the heights of Dunham 
Massey, over the wide fruitful Cheshire plain. 
Here the country air and peaceful landscape 
were a perpetual refreshment and a delightful 
change from the thicker atmosphere and the 
turmoil of the city. He enjoyed, as we all 
did, the worship in that old village chapel 
at Davyhulme, hallowed by the memories of 
John Wesley’s preaching. The people of 
the chapel and neighbourhood had all the 
Lancashire cordiality and frankness, and we 
never forgot their kindly welcome and genuine 
affection. We were happy also in our minis- 
ters, James D. Tetley, whose genial and 
charming personality endeared him to each of 
us, Thomas Akroyd, a man of fine spirit and 
culture, and other Superintendents of the 
City Road Circuit, to which Davyhulme 
belonged; while Walford Green, most kindly 
and lovable of men, George Walker and T. 
Galland Hartley were frequent and welcome 
visitors to our rural abode from the town, 
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together with other friends whom we had 
learned to love at Whalley Range. 

There was a distinct gain, from the 
parental standpoint, in being able to take 
advantage of the splendid educational institu- 
tions of Manchester—its ancient grammar 
school, its then newly-established High School 
for Girls, and Owens College, afterwards to 
become the seat of one of the most pro- 
gressive civic Universities in Great Britain. 
From the educational point of view, also, there 
was a supreme advantage in a fixed residence, 
free from the triennial limit, for a family 
the eldest of which was only twelve years. 
But my father was chiefly happy in the 
thought that he had been found worthy 
by his brethren to occupy a post of consider- 
able responsibility, and which he speedily 
discovered was to afford a congenial sphere 
for his practical ability and his organizing 
energies. The position of Secretary of the 
Wesleyan Chapel Committee involved a wide 
and careful knowledge of the polity of the 
Church. Every building, whether church, 
preaching-place, or school of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church, is under the supervision 
of the Committee through its Secretary and 
his assistants, in relation to its trust affairs, 
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that is, the income and expenditure associated 
with the maintenance of the fabric. Every 
scheme for the erection of a new place of 
worship, for enlargement or rebuilding, for the 
purchase of land and new church equipment, 
such as organs, for the sanction or removal 
of debt on trust premises has to pass under 
the survey and to receive the approval 
of the Committee. All legal difficulty that 
arises in connexion with the purchase and 
conveyance of land and property, with the 
formation of new trusts, rights of light, and 
a thousand and one technicalities of pro- 
cedure, together with all irregularities and 
points of obscurity, are referred to the Chapel 
Office, which, if one may compare small 
things with great, is a kind of ‘Somerset 
House,’ where the interests of Wesleyan 
Methodist law and order are directed, and 
all its documents duly registered and, in 
many cases, preserved. It is obvious that 
operations exercised over so wide a field 
demand very signal qualities of business 
method, insight and management. How my 
father adapted himself to the situation may 
be stated in the words of one well qualified 
to judge his influence and work, Mr. John 
Cooper, of Manchester, who acted for many 
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years as one of the Treasurers of the Com- 
mittee : 

‘For the first seven years of the twenty- 
one, Dr. Pope was associated in the Secretary- 
ship of the Chapel Committee with another 
minister, who, though of exactly the same 
standing in the ministry, took the senior 
position by virtue of earlier appointment. 
The consequence was that Dr. Pope’s in- 
fluence was not so prominent as that of his 
colleague in the administration of the busi- 
ness. But those years were, as subsequently 
appeared, well occupied in fully mastering 
the details of the work, and in preparing for 
that thorough re-organization which took 
place when his hands were more free to 
carry out the plans which had been maturing 
in his mind. The latter part of these seven 
years was also clouded by much anxiety, but 
so thoroughly were the Committee and the 
Conference satisfied with the integrity and 
fidelity of Dr. Pope in delicate and trying 
circumstances, that when they determined 
to have only a single Secretary, there was no 
hesitation in entrusting the office to him. 

‘The result amply justified their con- 
fidence. The office had previously been 
worked on ancient and ponderous lines, 
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and the monthly meetings of the Committce 
had been tediously and unreasonably pro- 
longed. There are still some living who 
remember when these meetings occupied 
a very full day from 10 a.m. until 6 p.m., 
and often much later, with intervals for dinner 
and tea. Under the improved arrangements 
inaugurated by Dr. Pope, meetings are 
seldom prolonged beyond 1 p.m., and yet there 
is no undue haste and no perfunctoriness in 
the proceedings. The secret of dispatch lies 
in the complete manner in which the agenda 
are presented, and in the fact that the bearings 
of each case are the subject of previous 
investigation and in the more difficult matters 
are sifted by a Sub-Committee of Advice. 
In some respects the re-organization in- 
volved changes in the office staff. But 
these were only made after careful consider- 
ation of the personal factor as well as of the 
economical element. These remarks must 
not be taken to indicate that Dr. Pope’s 
reforming hand dealt only with minutiae. 
He was not slow to see that by some legisla- 
tive changes much expense might be saved 
to local trustees in the administration of 
their trusts; and, with this view, he gave 
much time and thought to the question of the 
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mode of carrying out the appointment of 
new trustees. 

‘This resulted in the enactment of what 
is known as Fowler’s Act, and properly so 
known, for the Right Hon. Sir Henry Fowler 
(afterwards Lord Wolverhampton) preferred 
the scheme of that Act to a scheme of 
a more drastic character which had com- 
mended itself to the Chapel Committee, 
and he used his acknowledged influence in 
Parliament in successfully carrying the Bill 
through both Houses. 

‘Dr. Pope also gave much attention to 
other legislative changes in the interest of 
Methodist trusts such as the Mortmain and 
Charitable Uses Acts of 1888 and 1891, and 
the Charitable Trusts (Places of Worship) 
Amendment Act, 1894, by which the exemp- 
tion of registered places of worship from the 
jurisdiction of the Charity Commissioners 
was extended to certain contiguous or con- 
nected premises held on the same trusts. 
The last-mentioned Act was promoted by 
the Chapel Committee after consultation 
with the Charity Commissioners, who accepted 
substantially the Committee’s proposals, and 
in some of the other Acts mentioned changes 
were made while the Bills were in progress, 
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on the suggestion of the representatives of 
the Chapel Committee, which changes have 
been found very beneficial. 

* Dr. Pope’s wise and discerning mind was 
well adapted for the appreciation of legal 
technicalities and their adaptation to useful 
ends, and the marks of his sagacity remain, 
as has been indicated, not only in the organi- 
zation of his special department, but in the 
modifying of public legislation.’ 

To the same effect writes his successor, 
the Rev. John Hornabrook: ‘ He had a legal 
mind as well as a far-sighted vision. He 
was capable of dealing with the most intricate 
problems of Church life, and for many years 
he was regarded as our chief counsellor. 
Few men had such an intimate knowledge of 
the law of Charitable Trusts, and this 
knowledge he freely placed at the service of 
the whole Connexion. He took an active 
part in framing the Act known as “ Fowler’s 
Act,”? which has so greatly simplified the 
renewal of Trusts.’ Mr. Hornabrook esti- 
mates that the saving to the Connexion as 
the result of this Act has been £25,000 to 
£30,000. Thus, though the Act bears the 
name of the statesman by whose efforts it 


passed into law, its initiation and framework 
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may be justly claimed to be the work of my 
father, who in this important service was 
ably assisted by Mr. John Cooper. 

By these reforms, ‘he placed the depart- 
ment’ (to quote Mr. Hornabrook once more) 
‘upon such a basis as made it a model 
of efficiency. His diligence, sagacity, and 
fidelity have left a permanent mark upon 
Chapel affairs, and the principles which he 
adopted and applied in the management of 
this important department of our work 
are those which have obtained ever since 
and probably will obtain, whoever may 
succeed to the office of Chapel Secretary.’ 

There was another side of his work which 
cannot be omitted from any survey of his 
career in this department. It was his duty 
to take journeys all over the kingdom, some- 
times to remote villages, in order to deal 
with difficult ‘cases.’ Many of the latter 
were quite normal in their character, and 
were connected with the building of new 
chapels, arrangements for the relief of trusts 
embarrassed by debt or deficiency of funds, 
or by changes of population and external 
environment which created a problem for 
those who stood by the ‘ cause.’ Sometimes 
there were irregularities which had arisen 
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from ignorance of Methodist law or of general 
legal procedure, or neglect of the rules re- 
lating to the sale or purchase of property, 
erection of chapels with insufficient financial 
basis, and many other matters of like descrip- 
tion. Sometimes he had to encounter the 
blind conservatism which refuses to move 
forward with the times or divides a Trustees’ 
meeting upon some quite necessary new 
departure; sometimes to overcome personal 
differences and divisions, inveterate prejudices 
of crank and faddist, unreasoning opposition 
and suspicion ; in fine, those incalculable phases 
of temper or opinion which are not peculiar 
to Methodist human nature, but to mankind 
asawhole. Ineach and all of these situations 
his quiet sense of humour, his patience in 
listening to objections even when expressed 
with unnecessary bluntness or even violence, 
his tolerance of foolish and misguided in- 
dividuals, his strength in waiting without 
interruption till the close of the most heated 
utterance, and his practical sagacity in 
meeting the crux or difficulty at issue, were 
qualities which enabled him to render valu- 
able service to his Church, to his brethren, 
whose authority he never attempted to over- 
ride, and to the general cause of order and 
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progress. He was blessed with serenity of 
disposition, and though often silently indig- 
nant, never lost his temper. He frequently 
cleared the air and saved the situation with 
a dry humorous remark, while his geniality 
of manner and courtesy were acknowledged 
by all, even by those whom he failed to 
convince by his arguments. One secret of 
his influence lay in the fact that he never 
became a dry-as-dust official, but always 
retained fresh and unimpaired his human 
sympathy and accessibility. And above all, 
he was everywhere recognized as a servant 
of God, whose one desire was to assist the 
cause of God and never to look upon his own 
things, but those of others. His motives 
were transparently spiritual ; he never sought 
his personal glory or considered his reputa- 
tion as an end; what influence he achieved 
over men—and his experience enabled him 
in a singular degree to achieve the power of 
controlling individuals and of managing the 
most refractory—was subordinated to the 
highest interests of the Church. 
Undoubtedly, such a training tended to 
develop in him the qualities which in later 
years gave him a pre-eminent position in 
larger assemblies, notably in the Conference, 
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but to this we will refer in another chapter. 
His influence with his own Committee, always 
representative of the best elements, minis- 
terial and lay, of the Church, steadily in- 
creased. He won the admiration of business 
men by his foresight, by the lucidity with 
which he presented the affairs which came 
under the survey of each month’s meeting, 
and with which he stated the point at issue 
or under consideration at the moment, and 
by the new methods to which Mr. Cooper 
has referred in the arrangements and 
administration of his department. 

As illustrating some of the characteristics 
which have been sketched above, I have 
permission to quote from notes furnished to me 
by the Rev. J. Whitehead Clegg, who, when 
stationed at Ludlow, met my father on one 
of his visits. He had come to deal with a 
problem relating to the building sites and 
debts on trust property in that circuit: 
‘His knowledge of the people and the little 
village causes, and his familiarity with names 
and individuals living in such places, quite 
astounded me. That a minister with the 
whole of the Connexional Chapel affairs to 
attend to could be so conversant with details 
made me feel I was in the preserice of a great 
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personality with a master mind.’ Writing 
of his attitude and tactfulness in meetings, 
the same observer remarks: ‘Dr. Pope’s 
main line was to sympathize with each 
speaker, with their grievances and _ their 
cause. His acknowledgement seemed to win 
the confidence of the opposition and the 
cantankerous element. Then after fully 
sympathizing, he propounded the better and 
more successful way which calmed the tumult, 
“soothed the savage breast,” and, strange 
to narrate, finally won all his hearers to his 
point of view. It was a favourite method of 
his to state his scheme, and when opposed, 
to retort by asking for a better or another 
scheme which would solve the problems 
and remove all difficulties. The usual result 
was that there was none to propose.’ Some- 
times he carried a scheme by proving that 
an alternative was impossible. 

In similar strain writes the Rev. J. Sutcliffe 
Allen: ‘He has ever been a great example 
to me. In my Devon and Dorset Mission 
days he often came and stayed at our house 
and drove all over the Mission. What he 
was in counsel and inspiration to village 
Methodism can never be told. He lifted 
all the small causes and services into a larger 
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setting, and, by generous recognition of their 
work, gave ordinary men an encouraging 
sense of the dignity and importance of their 
work. . . . Shall we ever see his like again ? 
So strong, so fearless, so bold in enterprise, 
and yet so accessible and magnanimous!’ 
This quality of courteous, painstaking in- 
terest in details and seemingly insignificant 
incidents marked his correspondence. He 
must have written hundreds of letters to 
ministers and others, both in prominent and 
obscure places, in which counsel, encourage- 
ment, and inspiration were blended. One of 
these I may be allowed to quote relating to 
an unpleasant meeting, and its issue for the 
minister in charge. ‘Don’t be distressed 
overmuch. It is part of the trial appointed 
for you. No one—not even the most opti- 
mistic—is allowed to go wholly free. I am 
glad to think you would be likely to keep 
your temper. Nothing gives a man so much 
power as that. It takes two to makea quarrel. 
Don’t quarrel with any of them. I do not 
meet with many who are worth it. All 
the misery, unrest, inward vexation, &c., 
that come of such an attitude of mind, should 
only be endured for the noblest and highest 
ends. The devil is worth fighting because 
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any victory over him brings such instant 
and undisputed happiness, and such a won- 
derful increase of strength and confidence.’ 

Thus in the true apostolic fashion, ‘° he 
suffered fools gladly,’ became ‘all things 
to all men,’ walked and spoke circumspectly 
with wisdom, and won great victories over 
prejudice and unprogressiveness by sheer 
tact and patience. 

Meanwhile, his pulpit work was not 
relinquished. He preached on most Sundays 
in the Manchester and neighbouring districts, 
when he did not take journeys further 
afield to Scotland and other distant places 
in order to combine with a business visit 
services for opening chapels, and similar 
‘special’ occasions. He writes, after one 
of these Sundays in Manchester: ‘ The 
remembrances of yesterday are happy and 
salutary. The week-day work seems to be 
hallowed by the blessed memories of the 
Sabbath and the sanctuary, and the privilege 
of preaching—for such I feel preaching to be 
as I never felt it before.’ When he had a 
free Sunday, none more than he enjoyed the 
opportunity of being a listener. He fre- 
quently worshipped at Dr. McLaren’s church 
and listened to sermons which appeared to 
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him to be models of expository power and 
spiritual passion. In the Davyhulme chapel 
he sometimes sat at the feet of local preachers, 
who found in him one of their most sym- 
pathetic and earnest listeners. Especially 
was this the case with the inexperienced 
and youthful preacher, to whom he never 
failed to speak a word of encouragement. 

Mr. (now Dr.) H. B. Workman—a fellow 
student of the writer’s at Owens College, 
Manchester—was induced by my father to 
preach for him at a week-evening service in 
Davyhulme Chapel; it was one of his earliest 
sermons. In reference to this, Dr. Workman 
writes as follows : ‘ Well do I remember the 
incident in question. In some ways it formed 
a turning-point in my life. I shall never for- 
get the kindness and help I received from 
your father. To me, the few times I came 
out to preach at Davyhulme were not only 
a delight in themselves, but an inspiration: 
the large views of men and things which your 
father ever held became a formative and 
educational influence, the value of which to 
me—who had only recently left school— 
cannot be expressed. Throughout life, the 
association thus formed proved of great 
benefit to me.’ 
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Towards the end of the Manchester life, 
the family removed from Flixton to Cheet- 
ham Hill, and worshipped in the fine old 
chapel hallowed by many memories of great 
names and noble preachers, but since super- 
seded by the present modern and elegant 
building. One of the latest Superintendents 
was the Rev. W. L. Watkinson, whose popular 
preaching crowded the former sanctuary, and 
with whom my father had the joy of resuming 
his old intimacy, after the years which had 
elapsed since both together were accepted 
for the ministry in Hull. Many, indeed, 
were the friends and neighbours who made 
the residence at Cheetham Hill so happy 
and so full of gracious kindness. Of these, 
perhaps, the majority have removed else- 
where or have passed away, but Mr. John 
Cooper still survives, probably the senior 
layman of Manchester Methodism, bearing 
his eighty years with the vigour of his won- 
derful constitution to all appearances un- 
abated—one of the oldest and most valued 
of my father’s friends and co-workers, and 
one upon, whose wise counsel he relied to the 
end of his days. 
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INAUGURATION OF THE NEW MOVEMENT IN 
METHODISM 


IT has already been noted that at the Con- 
ference of 1883 my father was appointed 
sole Secretary of the Chapel Committee. 
This he considered to be a signal mark of 
confidence on the part of the Conference, 
coming as it did after a period of anxiety in 
relation to the affairs of the department. 
Undoubtedly, this appointment was the ex- 
pression of the growing esteem in which he 
was held both by ministers and the laity, 
and a tribute to the sense of honour and 
conscientious loyalty to duty which had charac- 
terized his action under trying conditions. 
From this time, not only in Manchester but 
in every sphere of Methodist activity, his 
personal influence steadily advanced; and 
by his sagacity, persistence, and warm-hearted 
evangelistic zeal, he was enabled to bring to 
a successful issue a new movement in Man- 


chester Methodism which was destined to 
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have an important and historic influence on 
the life of the whole Church. I refer to the 
founding of the now famous Manchester 
Mission, and the building of the Central Hall 
on the site previously occupied by the 
time-honoured Oldham Street Chapel. This 
sanctuary, which for years had been the 
central Methodist church of Manchester, 
had lost its former influential congregation 
owing to the suburban extension which had 
been going on in the outer fringe of the city. 
The congregation, small in the morning, 
somewhat larger in the evening, had dwindled 
to a mere handful of people, to be numbered 
by tens instead of hundreds as in former days. 
This deserted chapel was a problem of no 
small difficulty, which was beginning to force 
itself upon the notice of the leading Methodist 
laymen of Manchester about the time of my 
father’s appointment to the Chapel Com- 
mittee, the office of which adjoined the chapel. 
The repeated references in his diary show 
that the matter was much in his thoughts. 
The years passed on without definite result. 
Many of the trustees favoured the sale of 
the site and the erection of a noble suburban 
church to take the place of the old sanctuary : 
others, led by my father, who never 
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disguised his own opinion and remained im- 
movable in his convictions, argued that the 
site at the very hub of the city was one of 
strategic importance for a great evangelistic 
work among the people. The protracted 
negotiations sorely tried the patience of the 
progressives, but in the end the scheme for a 
new Central Hall with business premises in 
the frontage of each street—the site was at 
the corner of Dale Street and Oldham Street 
—was carried. It was truly a venture of 
faith, both as a financial and as a spiritual 
enterprise. The last service in Oldham Street 
was held on Thursday, February 1, 1883; 
and the chapel, which was opened by John 
Wesley in 1781, and then appeared to him 
to be too far removed from the population, 
was razed to the ground. Certain it is that 
the insight of that great evangelist would 
have approved the development which was 
now contemplated. My father’s entry under 
this date is: ‘The last services in Oldham 
Street Chapel. Dr. W. B. Pope preached in 
the morning, Charles Garrett (President) in 
the evening. Great crowd. Sacrament at 
the close. An exciting day.’ 

During the erection of the Central Hall, 
the question of securing the right man as 
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controller of the new enterprise, and as a 
preacher to the people, inevitably arose, and 
a chain of providential circumstances led up 
to a happy solution. The Rev. S. F. Collier, 
then at Brentford, was invited by my father 
in 1885 to become the minister of Lever 
Street Chapel. Lever Street was originally 
built as a Sunday School for all denomina- 
tions, but an arrangement had been made 
for the remnant of the Oldham Street con- 
gregation to worship there on Sunday, and for 
the holding of class-meetings during the week. 
Mr. Collier accepted the invitation and became 
the minister in 1885. Though the congrega- 
tion only numbered about fifty, a revival set 
in and a working men’s club was opened. 
Mr. Collier went one day to consult my father 
about his future appointment, and it was in 
the course of this conversation that my father 
asked him to undertake the superintendency 
of the new Mission. The suggestion came 
as a great surprise; but, after due considera- 
tion, it was accepted. The Manchester and 
Salford Lay Mission, of which Mr. Collier 
was Secretary, consisted then of seven small 
mission rooms ; some of these were trans- 
ferred to the circuits within which they were 
situated ; others passed under the control 
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of the new Mission, and with the help of Mr. 
Sackett, one of the oldest and most esteemed 
of the lay missioners Mr. Collier entered 
upon the enterprise, with which he has been 
connected for over twenty-five years. 

The hall was opened on Sunday, October 
31, 1886, and from the first was filled with a 
great crowd. For the first two Sundays 
special preachers undertook the services, 
and then Mr. Collier commenced the ordinary 
work. The congregation was as large as 
ever, and the results of the first Sunday 
evening’s service filled my father, as he notes 
in the diary, with unspeakable gratitude. 
He attended the evening service on the two 
following Sundays, reaching it after his own 
preaching appointments—so keen was his 
interest in the success of the new enterprise. 
One of the things he used to refer to with 
the greatest delight was an incident that 
occurred to him on one of his evening visits 
to the hall. Between Piccadilly and Oldham 
Street a band of earnest workers issued 
invitations to passers-by to attend the 
service. My father, with his overcoat 
buttoned up over his throat, was not 
recognizable in the dusk of the autumn 
evening, and he received no less than six 
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invitations in that short area to attend the 
service in the hall! 

In his choice of the missioner my father 
took his own line, contrary to the opinion of 
others who pleaded for a well-known preacher 
of the type of Charles Garrett or Hugh Price 
Hughes, and he left Mr. Collier to make his 
own programme. It was always his desire 
that a man’s individuality should have full 
scope and he was prepared to support all 
legitimate methods, however novel, for the 
supreme object in view. How fertile were 
the new ideas of work and how effective the 
organization is now a matter of common 
knowledge; but in securing the consent of 
the Committee to his proposals Mr. Collier 
relied almost entirely on my father’s influence. 
Within a few months of the opening of the 
new Central Hall, the crowds attending the 
services became so great that the Committee 
hired St. James’s Theatre for Sunday evening 
services. Mr. Collier suggested a brass band. 
After some hesitation, my father agreed to 
support the proposal. It may not be gener- 
ally known that he was in reality a lover of 
the orderly and reverent in worship; an 
ornate ritual, if there was heart in it, appealed 
to him, and he had a strong leaning towards 
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the beautiful and the correct in architecture. 
Many a modern Wesleyan chapel offended 
him because it just missed the highest canons 
of architectural grace and perfection; it 
may have taken the general eye, but if it 
failed to be what it seemed to be, if it was 
pretentious and striking, but cheap and 
defective in detail, he could find no pleasure 
in it. He was a true follower of Ruskin in 
the severity with which he supported all- 
round, through-and-through truthfulness 
and beauty in our church buildings. At 
the same time, he realized that the great 
Mission Halls had a special work to do, and 
that their methods had often to be uncon- 
ventional if the people were to be won. 
Hence the brass band received his support, 
as indeed did everything that legitimately 
served the great end of helping to win the 
multitudes for Christ. 

It may here be mentioned that the 
Mission which created general notice did not 
escape attack, and in the Manchester City 
News, January, 1896, Canon Nunn—a keen 
and able but prejudiced controversialist— 
protested, among other objections, that the 
novel methods pursued by Mr. Collier were 


neither apostolic nor such as John Wesley 
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employed. My father wrote a spirited reply, 
too long to quote, but I may make an ex- 
ception in the case of one paragraph. “Canon 
Nunn says, ‘‘ The methods are not such as 
John Wesley employed.” He is mistaken. 
Wesley’s methods were in far more glaring 
and violent opposition to the ecclesiastical 
notions of his time than brass bands or any 
other of the Mission methods are to the 
accepted views of all the Churches to-day. So 
repugnant were his methods that the pulpits 
of the Established Church were closed against 
him. It would be wrong to hold the clergy 
responsible for this, and I am equally sure 
that if they felt free to say so, most of them 
would dissent from the attitude assumed by 
Canon Nunn to this great Mission work. The 
influential majority deplore the error of their 
predecessors in a former generation, but 
there are some who commit the same error 
in their own. Canon Nunn is evidently one 
of these. The whole spirit of his letter shows 
him to be in direct succession to the men 
who expelled Wesley from the Church of his 
fathers ; and this being so, one is rather sus- 
picious of his desire to play off Wesley against 
his followers. It is too much like an attempt 
to build the tombs of the prophets and garnish 
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the sepulchres of the righteous by those who 
are witnesses to themselves that they are 
the children of them that killed the prophets.’ 

Most people agreed that the Canon’s point 
of view was inveterately conservative and 
anachronistic ; and we no longer hear of 
such attacks from Anglican clergy who to-day 
are not less inventive than ourselves in their 
methods of work. 

It is not necessary to dilate on the notable 
developments, social and religious, of the 
Manchester Mission, or to quote the astound- 
ing statistics of its progress. It has become 
the classical type and model of all the great 
Methodist Missions in our large cities; and 
not only so, but it has served to create a new 
spirit of evangelistic enterprise in the Metho- 
dist Church. ‘It is generally considered,’ 
writes the Rev. Simpson Johnson, ‘ that the 
late Hugh Price Hughes was the apostle of the 
‘““Forward Movement,” but Dr. Pope did 
more to create that movement and to direct 
it than even Mr. Hughes himself. Dr. 
Pope could never have used that particular 
term; it was not in his way to fashion high- 
sounding phrases. It was his habit of life 
to create the forces, then to direct them, 
leaving others to receive the public &clat.’ 
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Mr. Johnson’s statement is corroborated by 
another friend, the late Rev. Thomas Rippon,* 
who wrote: ‘ He initiated projects—some of 
the greatest and most beneficent—never dream- 
ing of fame or honour, and gladly passing on 
to others the credit of their achievement.’ 

Those who have lived nearest to him 
know how true these judgements are, but 
his habit of self-effacement is just one of those 
qualities on which it is more fitting that the 
views of others should find expression. He 
was sensitive to the good opinion of his fel- 
lows, and was helped by it, but he always 
made his own reputation subservient to the 
cause he sought to advance. 

Between my father and Hugh Price 
Hughes there was a very deep and intimate 
friendship. The few letters of Mr. Hughes 
that have been preserved from their corre- 
spondence, are marked ‘ Private’ and cannot 
be quoted here. Suffice it to say that they 
give proof of an extraordinary faith in my 
father’s judgement, and of loyal and chival- 
rous devotion to him as a man and a friend. 
The friends were as different as could be,—the 
older man far-sighted, sagacious, calm; the 


* Mr. Rippon passed away on the eve of the publication of 
this volume. He was deeply interested in its preparation, and 
his tender and loving reminiscences have greatly enriched it. 
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younger full of Celtic fire, enthusiasm and 
driving power: the one a skilful and patient 
counsellor, greater in action than in speech, 
more effective as the designer of a policy or 
scheme than as the eloquent advocate of it; 
the other a powerful debater, who instantly 
filled the Conference when he rose to speak, 
and moved the assembly by the electrical 
energy of his personality and by his daring 
and fiery oratory. 

It is not too much to say—and I believe 
history will confirm the judgement—that 
the Manchester Mission and the West London 
Mission lifted Methodism to a new plane of 
activity. The conservative ideal of Jabez 
Bunting, which was to consolidate Methodism 
as a great Church rather than to extend its 
influence as a mighty evangelistic organiza- 
tion, had resulted in a general self-compla- 
cency, a cooling of spiritual ardour, and a 
tendency to ease in Zion. The new move- 
ment inaugurated in the early eighties of the 
last century recalled Methodism to her primal 
mission. Both my father and Hugh Price 
Hughes were one in their conviction that a 
Church which has ceased to convert has no 
vaison d@étre. There was, indeed, much of 
the High Churchman in Hugh Price Hughes ; 
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he believed in creed and sacrament and in 
the personal authority of the clergy ; he had 
a noble ideal of a United Methodism and a 
federation of Free Churches in this country, 
based on a common symbol and a common 
catechism, with a Churchmanship as real 
and living as that of the Catholic, whether 
Roman or Anglican, and as positive in its 
principles, albeit bearing the negative label 
of * Protestant.’ 

On the other hand, my father, with all his 
innate love for a noble ritual and the orderly 
beauty of worship, cared little for the official 
prerogatives of the ministry; he was not a 
cleric, and to him, as to Gambetta, ‘ clerical- 
ism was the enemy.’ He supported the pro- 
posal that Methodism should officially be 
described not as a ‘Connexion,’ but as a 
* Church’; but ‘ Priest’ to him was a generic, 
not an individual term; the sole claim to 
authority in a minister was spirituality of 
character and the consecration of gift and 
personality to Christ which flows from vital 
faith in Christ and makes a man a servant 
of others: and while believing that he was 
ordained and set apart for a spiritual office 
and work, and freed from the secularities 
of the layman’s life, he held firmly to the 
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position that he belonged to the universal 
priesthood of all believers. My father took 
rather the ‘ Broad’ Church standpoint than 
the ‘High’ in his ecclesiastical leanings, 
though both he and his friend were at one in 
the general liberalism of their theological 
opinions. 

On the whole, then, the combination of 
these two individualities, united in their 
evangelistic passion, but strangely contrasted 
in personal qualities and in not a few of their 
tastes, gave remarkable distinction and im- 
petus to the new movement. Ina succeeding 
chapter dealing with my father’s work as 
Secretary of Home Missions, we propose to 
refer further to the Central Mission move- 
ment and to estimate its future possibilities ; 
in the meantime it is to be noted that it was 
from his position of Chapel Secretary, a 
department hitherto held to offer only an 
opportunity for business and legal qualifica- 
tions, that he set in movement a mighty 
agency for the social and spiritual regenera- 
tion of the masses. ‘It is not too much to say 
that, but for the determined spirit of Dr. Pope 
and a few others, we should in all respects 
have been in a sorry plight as regards 
our Methodist city life’ (to quote from Mr 
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Simpson Johnson). ‘The creation of these 
Central Missions, the settlement of their trusts, 
the formation of proper Mission Committees 
and the freer methods that were secured, 
both of administration and working, have 
given to our Church in every city in Great 
Britain a position of almost commanding 
influence.’ 

There is another matter that may be here 
fitly mentioned. It might be inferred that 
his own methodical nature, his daily contact 
with regulations and legal requirements, his 
love of orderly routine, would predispose 
him to the advocacy of traditional and 
restricted modes of action in the general minis- 
terial life. On the contrary, he hated cast- 
iron traditions and the conventionalism which 
refused to move out of a beaten track. ‘He 
was always trying’ (says Mr. Simpson John- 
son) ‘to secure for men the utmost freedom 
and elasticity in their Methodist and Chris- 
tian work. It is easy for those of us who 
are living to-day to advocate this, that, or 
the other adaptation in our church life, be- 
cause we are dwelling in a new atmosphere. 
It is our privilege to act along with laymen 
and ministers who delight to breathe the 
air of freedom; but when Dr. Pope and others 
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began this campaign he had to fight both 
ministers and laymen, some of whom were 
emphatically opposed to change, and others 
of whom regarded change with the utmost 
suspicion. However, he kept patiently on 
and gloriously triumphed. It was to this 
spirit of determination and breadth of sym- 
pathy that we owe our Central Mission 
movement which has helped us to deal so 
effectively with the problems of the crowded 
populations and the lapsed masses in our 
great cities.’ 

In the long negotiations which led up to 
the founding of the Central Hall, Man- 
chester, my father exhibited his remarkable 
gifts of quiet patience, and inflexible, though 
never demonstrative, resolution. The diffi- 
culties would have daunted most men— 
even those not lacking in courage—but he 
had a humorous tolerance of the varieties 
of human nature and individual tempera- 
ment. ‘Why don’t you have a telephone 
in your office ?’ said one of the laymen, not 
too ready in his liberality, and with a gruff 
Lancashire bluntness of utterance which 
rasped most people, but was understood by 
my father to hide a kindly nature. ‘ Well,’ 
was the reply, ‘ there would be one advantage 
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in it; I could ask you for a subscription 
without seeing hew you looked!’ And 
my father’s way of saying it was so playful 
and genial that it conveyed no hint of sar- 
casm and caused no offence, but ended in a 
mutual enjoyment of a shrewd home-thrust ! 

Thus did my father carry out his own ideal. 
Speaking once on the temptations of a de- 
partmental or secretarial office, he said, 
‘It is a fatal mistake to regard the depart- 
ments as merely business conceras, to be 
‘run,’ as they say, on business lines) A 
departmental officer may become almost 
wholly secular if he acts upon this assump- 
tion. Business gifts are necessary and need 
to be cultivated, but every departmental 
office should and may be primarily used to 
forward the great spiritual and evangelistic 
mission of the Church. The ideal depart- 
mental minister is not merely an expert man- 
of-affairs. He should be a single-minded, 
whole-hearted religious leader.’ 


CHAPTER VI 


HONOURS AND GROWING REPUTATION—THE 
PRESIDENCY AND CONFERENCE INFLUENCE 


At the Conference of 1885 my father was 
elected to the Legal Hundred. It is from 
the Legal Hundred that the President of 
each year is elected ; and in 1893 he received 
the votes of his brethren for this office. 

The course of his domestic life between 
these years pursued its even and unshadowed 
way. In1887hecelebrated his silver wedding ; 
and at the end of the year he writes: ‘ This 
year I have completed twenty-five years of 
married life, during which I have had un- 
broken happiness in that relationship... . 
May the guide of my own youth—the God 
of my life and my salvation—bless, save, 
and use for His most glorious service all my 
dear ones, and still deign to smile upon and 
bless unworthy me!’ 

In the year 1888 a proposal was started 
that the Rev. J. E. Clapham, then holding the 


office of Home Missionary Secretary, should 
139 
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be transferred to the Secretaryship about 
to be vacated in the Foreign Mission office, 
while another suggestion was made that my 
father should be appointed to this position. 
Writing to my father in May, 1888, the Rev. 
Thomas Champness said, ‘ People are finding 
fault with me for suggesting you should go 
to the Mission House. But is there not a 
cause? ... Who can deliver us? If Mis- 
sions are closed, pockets are closed. Here 
is a problem worthy of your genius.’ The 
proposal in favour of my father’s appoint- 
ment was warmly supported by the Methodist 
Times, but opposed by the Methodist Recorder 
on the ground that it was unwise to rob any 
department of an officer well equipped for 
its work. The Recorder, in replying to the 
objection of its contemporary—‘ The plea 
that the technical knowledge required in 
the Chapel Secretary could not be picked up 
without a long apprenticeship is all fudge,’— 
asked the following questions: ‘Does our 
contemporary know of what “‘ the technical 
knowledge”’ consists by which Mr. Pope 
is now helping everything that is noblest in 
Methodism? Does it know how long and 
arduous has been the apprenticeship which 
Mr. Pope has served to win that knowledge ? 
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... Some day Methodism will learn what 
it owes to Henry J. Pope. At present it 
does not, and cannot know. ... In our 
view, the “‘ Forward Movement” is not 
limited to a few Missions here and there. 
It is widespread, with ramifications running 
hither and thither in all the Circuits of 
Methodism. It is “a fruitful bough, even a 
fruitful bough by a well, whose branches 
run, over the wall.” Is it wise to take away 
the man who by a long apprenticeship has 
learned how to guard the wall, and how to 
make the well more and more easily access- 
ible?’ We are not quite sure what was 
meant to be conveyed by the metaphors of 
the last query; the significance of both 
‘wall’ and ‘ well’ is not obvious ; but what- 
ever may be said of the arguments pvo and 
con. the transference did not take place. 
The event is mentioned as an indication that 
the mind of the Church had already marked 
out for further usefulness one who had suc- 
ceeded in inspiring the confidence and 
expectancy of its chief advisers. 

Early in 1890 he was seized with an illness 
from which he did not recover for some 
weeks. On reaching convalescence, he went 
for a change to Colwyn Bay, and the present 
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writer accompanied him; so far as I can 
remember, this was the longest holiday we 
had entirely together, and the memory of 
our conversations and excursions has lin- 
gered on through the years. We stayed at 
the Pwllycrochan Hotel, where Mr. and Mrs. 
John Clapham, of Prestwich, happened also 
to be staying, and I remember our pleasant 
intercourse withthem, and our drives together. 
There is also the memory of a beautiful 
sermon by the late Mr. T. G. Osborn, Head- 
master of Rydal Mount School, and formerly 
Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, whose 
pulpit utterances were the reflex of a particu- 
larly noble and impressive personality. 

Two events stand out in his official life of 
this year. The first was his work in connexion 
with Fowler’s Act, to which reference has 
already been made. The following two 
extracts from his diary may stand together : 
‘rith Feb. Called with Mr. John Cooper at 
Fowler’s office—arranged with him respecting 
the Bill to be introduced into Parliament.’ 
‘4th August (Bristol Conference). I 
expounded the Trustees’ Appointment Act 
and received the thanks of the Conference, 
with Fowler, Lord Herschell, and others for 
this business.’ 
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The other event was the famous Missionary 
Controversy, the ashes of which I do not 
propose to disturb. He was one of the mem- 
bers of the Commission appointed to in- 
quire into the controversy with the Indian 
missionaries which had been awakened by 
the then notorious articles in the Methodist 
Tvmes. He viewed his responsibility with 
deep anxiety. ‘ Looking forward with some 
concern to the momentous duties before me 
this week,’ he writes on Sunday, May 25. 
He was weary and not in the best of health, 
and he was perplexed by the difficulty in 
which his friend, Hugh Price Hughes, had 
been placed by the articles in question. 
Happily, though the controversy left its 
mark for many a year on the attitude of the 
Methodist people towards Foreign Missions, 
the immediate difficulty was solved by the 
resignation of Dr. Lunn, while it became 
clear to all who knew the inwardness of the 
situation that Hugh Price Hughes had, in 
his friend’s defence, chivalrously shared 
the responsibility of opinions which were 
promulgated, perhaps unconsciously, in a 
style calculated to offend our loyal workers 
on the Indian Mission Field, although the 
motive which chiefly inspired the articles 
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was a sincere desire for reform in missionary 
methods. 

He writes at the close of 1890: ‘° The 
year has been one of great success in my 
official life, but I long for more of the divine 
influence on my purely ministerial work.’ 
He had been deeply touched by the sudden 
death of his brother-in-law and fellow minister, 
James Chalmers, who had succumbed to a 
fatal seizure while he was addressing a meet- 
ing in the Central Hall early in the autumn 
of this year. Mr. Chalmers was a man of great 
gentleness and charm, with the mind of a 
scholar and the soul of a saint, and his 
death was mourned by a large circle of friends 
to whom he had endeared himself as pastor 
and preacher. The reference to my father’s 
‘purely ministerial work ’ is of great interest, 
inasmuch as it shows that the ruling passion 
of his life was not ‘ business,’ but preaching. 
All through these years, except when pre- 
vented by illness, he was engaged each Sunday 
throughout the country in preaching. He 
secured in this way an unrivalled knowledge 
of our work in all its phases and environments, 
and could gauge to a nicety the special 
requirements of each locality. 

At the Bradford Conference of 1892 
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Dr. Rigg was appointed President for the 
second time. My father stood next with 
126 votes. His comment is: ‘A solemn 
warning to prepare, whether it comes to 
anything or not ; may God help me!’ 

In preparation for his coming responsi- 
bilities, he took the opportunity of going 
away early in May, 1893, for a few days’ 
change in company with two of his friends, 
Enoch Salt and Albert Clayton. They 
chose the neighbourhood of Ingleton; the 
weather was glorious, and he greatly enjoyed 
the change. From that time to Conference 
his days were busily occupied; the Sunday 
before the Conference met he preached at 
Morecambe, where he always enjoyed his 
pulpit work, and writes: ‘ Peaceful, happy 
day. My mind in perfect rest at the pros- 
pect of what is most likely before me this 
week.’ In those days there was no desig- 
nation of President a year in advance, but, 
as a rule, the second on the previous year’s 
vote was elected. There was no exception 
in his case, although the Cardiff newspapers 
created some excitement by prophesying 
that Walford Green was likely to be elected. 
But the election of his friend took place, as 


all expected, the following year, and my 
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father was duly elected President of the first 
Conference to be held in the City of Cardiff. 
His induction took place in the afternoon 
of Tuesday, July 18; he writes: ‘ Amidst 
great excitement have been most wonder- 
fully supported and helped.’ 

The retiring President (Dr. Rigg) intro- 
duced him with his accustomed gracefulness : 
You and I> isir, are-very old femis oe. 
Sometimes we have differed, but I doubt 
whether we have ever disagreed. .. . You 
have been known to the people of our charge 
as well as to the ministers for many years 
past because of your disinterested, single- 
minded, unostentatious zeal and service on 
behalf of our Church. No man has made 
less of himself personally. No man _ has 
been more entirely devoted to the work of 
the Connexion.’ 

My father’s inaugural address was delivered 
with intense feeling. Like most of his 
public utterances, it was extemporaneous ; it 
was not written out, and he spoke from a few 
notes which are still preserved. The con- 
ditions were inspiring, inasmuch as for the 
first time the general public was admitted, 
and the gallery was crowded by a deeply 
sympathetic audience. If some nervousness 
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was discernible in the opening sentences, 
this speedily vanished under the influence 
of the enthusiasm which his speech evoked. 
The burden of his utterance was the personal 
testimony of his loyalty to Methodism; he 
expressed pride in his orders, gratitude for 
the opportunities of the ministry, and con- 
fidence in the loyalty of the Methodist people 
to Christ and their Church. He did not 
believe that there was any real decay of 
spiritual power. While deprecating the 
vulgar pride and ostentation which dwelt 
on the wealth and size of Methodism as a 
religious community, he urged an increase 
of vigilance in the shepherding of our mem- 
bers and of the spirit of devotion—in 
particular to Foreign Missionary enterprise. 
It was upon the note of loyalty to the great 
missionary enterprise that the speech closed ; 
and the reference, in view of the unsettled 
attitude of many minds towards that great 
problem, was universally acknowledged to 
be both timely and effective. Looking back, 
it seems curiously prophetic of another utter- 
ance on the same theme which was to move 
the Nottingham Conference many years 
afterwards to an outburst of extraordinary 
feeling—and that from one whom all regarded 
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as par excellence the advocate of the 
urgency of home calls. 

No ‘ burning’ question aroused any mem- 
orable debate in this Conference, but there 
was an incident in the Representative Ses- 
sion which, if it had been handled with less 
discretion, might have disastrously affected 
the course of Methodism for years to come. 
This arose out of a notice of motion by 
Mr..(now Sir) RoW. Perks; MP Satie 
the Committee of Privileges be directed to 
petition Parliament, and take such other 
steps as they may deem expedient in favour 
of the Welsh Suspensory Bill, or such other 
measures as Her Majesty’s Government may 
introduce for the purpose of securing religious 
equality in Wales.’ I well remember the 
sensation, not unmixed with alarm, which 
this motion caused in the Conference. My 
father’s mind was clear on one point: that 
a discussion on such a topic in a great Welsh 
city would have plunged the Conference 
into a bitter party controversy. The diffi- 
culty was, however, complicated by the fact 
that the Conference had supported the terms 
of the Drink Traffic Bill, which had been 
introduced by the Government then in power. 
There was much suppressed excitement when 
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my father gave his ruling from the Chair. 
It was carefully framed. He pointed out 
that, as a Church, we had steadily refused to 
enter the arena of politics, for the simple 
reason that our people and our ministers 
belonged to both parties of the State, and 
justly claimed that their individual freedom 
should not be interfered with by any con- 
certed action on the part of the Church to 
which they belonged. He did not deny the 
importance of party politics, but he declined 
to accept the position that the Conference 
Representatives had been chosen with a view 
to political action. They had no mandate from 
our people on the subject. If the resolution 
were acted upon, it would divide Methodism ; 
a rent, probably a disruption, would result. 
‘I may be asked to explain how it is that we 
refuse to act in this question, and yet express 
our opinions so freely and strongly on the 
Drink Traffic Bill, which is now the property 
of a political party. My answer is “ That 
question was ours before it was theirs.” 
Probably either political party would be 
prepared—in some shape or other—to take 
that question up. They are forced to do so. 
The awakened conscience of the country com- 
pels them. We have helped to create and 
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rouse that conscience. Our people have 
wept, and toiled, and suffered in this cause— 
with bleeding, broken hearts they have 
spoken out on the horrors of the drink traffic 
in its present methods and its abnormal 
developments. The Conference has given 
expression on the subject to the practically 
united voice of our Church, and we are not 
to be suddenly struck dumb because a politi- 
cal party has at length taken up the matter.’ 
But it was altogether different with the 
question of church establishment and en- 
dowment. The Conference had refused to 
discuss the question for more than half a 
century. There was no common consent, 
and it would be singularly inopportune to 
break silence just as the subject was coming 
to the forefront of party politics. If a 
Disestablishment Bill were to pass a second 
reading, it then might become necessary for 
the Committee of Privileges to examine 
details, and safeguard any interests of our 
Church in the settlement. He thereupon 
asked Mr. Perks if, after the statement made, 
he felt free to withdraw his motion. This 
Mr. Perks consented to do, and the episode 
thus happily closed. 

In the inaugural address with which he 
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opened the Representative Session, my 
father had referred to the supposed endow- 
ments of Methodism. Opening with an 
allusion to the Connexional and non-parochial 
nature of the Conference, the unity of minis- 
ters and laymen, the tendency to give the 
ministers the leadership in Church life and the 
accompanying tendency to rebel against 
mere officialism, he proceeded to discuss what 
he called the extraordinary curiosity to know 
what is meant by ‘endowments’ in Metho- 
dism. Speaking with the authoritativeness of 
complete information, he stated his belief 
that not more than £1,500 a year arose from 
any invested funds for the support of Wes- 
leyan, ministers. The nine million pounds 
—which was the estimated value of our 
Church property—was not an endowment 
yielding rent ; our buildings are only of use 
to us when they are fulfilling religious pur- 
poses. Of the £175,000 received as pew rents, 
only £45,000 was spent on the ministry, 
the remainder was devoted to the mainten- 
ance of fabric. Thus, we depend on the 
voluntary contributions of our people— 
amounting, on a low estimate, to a million 
and a half pounds per annum: our real en- 
dowment is the continued goodwill and 
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generosity of our people. He concluded with 
the epigram, ‘Silence in this assembly is 
very often a grander achievement than 
speech.’ 

If it be asked what my father’s real opinion 
was on the subject of church establishment, 
the answer is that he held the position of a 
moderate Liberal. He was keenly interested 
in politics, and I suppose, would be described 
as a Radical in some of his political views ; 
but he was never a violent partisan, least of 
all on the subject of disestablishment. In 
his later years, he was deeply impressed by 
the increasing activity of the Anglican clergy, 
their devotion and zeal. He deprecated 
the excesses of ritualism as opposed not only 
to vital religion, but to the genius of the 
nation ; but he greatly admired the devotion 
of many High Churchmen to their parish 
work, their evangelical earnestness, the 
directness of their preaching and their pastoral 
methods. On the other hand, he firmly 
believed that even greater spiritual power 
would result from the liberation of the 
Church of England from all State control. 
He was not so clear on the subject of dis- 
endowment, and so far as I can recall, never 
expressed himself as keenly interested in 
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any proposal to interfere with the disposal 
of funds which had been administered by 
the Church in her spiritual activity and 
progress for so many generations; and I am 
inclined to think he would to-day have sup- 
ported the position of those Liberals who 
advocate disestablishment, but are prepared 
to act generously in any measure of dis- 
endowment. I may add, in this connexion, 
that while he honoured Nonconformists who 
were true to their principles, and never him- 
self wavered in the slightest degree in his 
loyalty to the Free Church position, he 
rejoiced in the better understanding between 
Anglicans and Free Churchmen which, in 
the later years of his life, resulted in the 
softening of the old hostilities and the growth 
of a common desire for unity. I do not 
believe he ever looked forward to anything 
but federation between Methodism and the 
Church of England, that is, something on 
the lines of the federation between the 
Free Churches achieved by the Free Church 
Council. He spoke with admiration of the 
influence of a Nonconformity no longer dissi- 
dent, but now at length united; and while 
deprecating the political element which 
entered at first into the movement, he rejoiced 
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latterly in the fact that this element was 
falling more and more into the background, 
and that the federation of the Free Churches 
was likely to result in a permanent combi- 
nation of spiritual forces for great spiritual 
ends, and in the realization of a common 
purpose in the moral and religious uplifting 
of the nation. 

My father took, as the text of his sermon 
before the Conference, Colossians ii. 6-7: 
‘As ye have therefore received Christ Jesus 
the Lord, so walk ye in Him, rooted and 
built up in Him, and stablished in the faith, 
as ye have been taught, abounding therein 
with thanksgiving.” It was a text that 
expressed his own spiritual ideal, his Christ- 
ology and its fruits in the individual life. 
It has a tender link with my own past, for 
it was Lightfoot’s Colosstans—his gift to me 
—which first awakened my passion for New 
Testament Greek and resultant studies, and 
I remember how we talked together over 
the Pauline use of ‘ walk,’ and Lightfoot’s 
comment on the metaphors of the text. 
He was keenly interested in the exposition of 
Scripture, and more than once in our con- 
versations expressed some fresh and original 
opinions in the interpretation of given 
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passages. If this sermon did not create the 
profound impression which resulted from 
his discourse on ‘ Spiritual Trusteeship,’ de- 
livered in Wesley’s Chapel during his Presi- 
dential year on behalf of Foreign Missions 
(to be found in the Appendix)—a discourse 
which all felt to be singularly felicitous in 
the connexion between his own career, with 
its peculiar advisory and legal characteristics, 
and the spiritual instruction which he 
endeavoured to set forth—nevertheless the 
Conference sermon was deeply appreciated, 
and its delivery was a source of blessing to 
his own soul. 

Undoubtedly he fulfilled the expectations 
of his friends by the perfect ease of manner 
and mastery of all questions of procedure 
which characterized his control of the Con- 
ference; for this his long training in Com- 
mittees and elsewhere had admirably fitted 
him. A Conference observer wrote: ‘ With- 
out a particle of self-assertion, he gives the 
impression that he is perfectly master of 
the situation, and has reserves of strength 
for any emergency that may arise. He 
contrives to make the Conference, to a large 
extent, rule itself, or at any rate, to create 
the feeling that it does so, which puts every- 
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body in good temper with himself. But all 
know that behind is the watchful eye and 
guiding hand of the vigilant President, whose 
wise counsel has often helped the Conference 
to come to a right decision in difficult cases 
in past days.’ 

And for many years to come was this wise 
leadership to be exercised ; for as an ex-Presi- 
dent, he retained his place on the Conference 
platform to the end of his life. Whatever 
might be the secret of his influence in 
Conference, it was an influence which never 
waned, but was dominating and marked to 
the very last. There have been great personal 
forces—men like Jabez Bunting, Dr. George 
Osborn, Dr. Rigg and others—in this 
assembly, which, in some of its aspects, 
stands alone in the ecclesiastical life of the 
country, but instances are rare in which 
individual influence has persisted, as did 
my father’s at a time when physical 
powers were obviously revealing the marks 
of encroaching old age. The Cardiff Confer- 
ence of 1911, was the last he attended, and 
the last speech he delivered in Conference 
though his voice had palpably weakened 
was listened to with an eager, respectful 
Silence, in which not a sound was heard 
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but the speaker’s accents, men straining 
their ears to catch every word that fell from 
his lips. His power was not due to any 
natural oratorical gift; he had an easy, 
fluent style which at times rose to the pitch 
of sustained eloquence, but his manner was 
not that of the born and moving orator. 
Nor was he a clever debater. A writer in 
the Manchester Guardian said after his death, 
‘The old leaders of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Conference ruled by strength of will or in- 
tellect; sr: FT. sJ./Pope ruled’ by craft, in 
the sense of tact and statesmanship.” The 
word ‘craft’ qualified even though it 1s, 
has an unfortunate connotation; and it 
would be nearer the mark to speak of his 
practical wisdom, or what St. Paul calls 
dpdmors. AS a matter of fact, he disliked 
very much the misguided though well- 
intentioned phrases of journalist and friend 
who described him as ‘statesman’ or 
‘diplomat,’ or as a Von Moltke, or as a 
Ulysses ! 

‘Dr. Pope,’ writes Mr. Simpson Johnson, 
‘did not like the term ‘“‘ statesman” to be 
applied to him. He had a very real hatred 
of the word; first, I think, because it was 
a little too pretentious, and secondly, because 
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statesmanship in modern language too often 
implies diplomacy, or something of that sort. 
But if we can use the term in its highest 
sense, he was undoubtedly a great Christian 
statesman. I can distinctly remember him 
ever since the days when laymen were first 
admitted to the Conference, and I have known 
his opinions and convictions on all the changes 
that have taken place in our Conference 
methods and procedure during this period. 
No man during the past fifty years has done 
more to secure for Methodist laymen their 
rights and privileges. He had a great affection 
for his brother ministers, but he had also a 
great fear of everything that seemed to make 
our Church a Clergy Church. The rights 
and also the responsibilities of the laymen 
were his constant care. In all the great 
movements of those years he has never been 
what may be called a Conference debater. 
He has rather been the power behind, first 
preparing the way, then pointing out the 
difficulties, and afterwards making arrange- 
ments to overcome the difficulties. When his 
mind was set on a given course, and obstacles 
to the achievement of his own plans appeared 
insurmountable, like all men who mean to 
make progress he was always ready with a 
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second-best proposal when he considered 
the first-best was likely to fail.’ 

The estimate will be universally recognized 
as just and true to the facts. He never 
rushed into the arena of debate with an ill- 
considered proposal, though more than once 
by some flash of inspiration he was able to 
interpose in a complicated discussion with a 
happy suggestion—a change in the phrase- 
ology of a motion, or the devolution of a diffi- 
culty to a select Committee, or some other 
mode of solving the problem before the 
Conference. He had the self-restraint to sit 
still and listen, and then at the psychological 
moment he was able to give the counsel or 
to afford the solution that everyone else was 
looking for, but could not supply. 

His capacity of waiting till the opposition 
had stated its case and expended its vio- 
lence was indeed valuable through his life, 
whether in the Committee room or in Con- 
ference. He listened patiently, and was 
never contemptuous. His gift of humour, 
dry and genial, enabled him to brighten a 
dull situation and a dull discussion. On 
one occasion the Conference platform was 
assailed on a question of polity by a well- 
known, minister, who was, in his own way, 
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an authority, but happened to be wide of 
the mark on this occasion. My father replied, 
referring to two acknowledged experts whose 
books were regarded as standard authorities. 
‘Simon I know and Waller I know, but who are 
you?’ A playful repartee, as much enjoyed 
by the victim of this pointed argumentum ad 
hominem as it was by the whole assembly. 
All recognized that there was nothing of 
sarcasm or ill-will in the expression of his 
own point of view and in his oppesition to 
the other side. Audi alteram partem was a 
counsel he invariably followed; and his 
success In carrying his point was largely due 
to his invariable patience and to the respect 
for his opponents which rarely failed to 
conciliate, if it did not succeed in convincing 
and converting them to his own views. 

He was recognized as a master in matters 
of procedure, of precedent, and of legal im- 
port. His judgement, which was based on 
long experience as well as on accurate know- 
ledge of Methodist and general law, secured 
and inspired the confidence of both laymen 
and ministers. He was rarely at a loss; 
he had the power of going straight to the 
point at issue; and to his insight he united, 
in a marked degree, a capacity of foresight, 
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of foreseeing the possibilities of a situation 
and of calculating the event. Added to this 
was the fact of his personal popularity, due 
to his accessibility, his modesty and self- 
repression ; and from such data it is not 
difficult to account for an influence which 
steadily developed and was all the more 
fruitful of good in that the motive of per- 
sonal pre-eminence was recognized by all to 
be entirely absent from his public activity. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE YEAR OF PRESIDENCY AND AFTERWARDS 


AFTER a brief holiday in Deeside, Aberdeen- 
shire, my father commenced the arduous 
duties of a President. The mere record of 
his travelling in this country by railway— 
for he was a well-known figure on all the 
trunk lines of Great Britain—would fill with 
amazement those not acquainted with this 
side of a Chapel Secretary’s activity; but, 
of course, as President, he had an exceptional 
list of engagements to fulfil. In September 
and October of 1893, there is a note of thirty- 
two sermons preached in localities ranging 
from Dundee and Edinburgh in the North 
to Colchester and London in the South; in 
addition to these were the speeches, delivered 
usually to crowded evening meetings; and 
this was typical of the work which, with but 
little cessation, was to go on for twelve 
months. But a President’s strength is 
usually proportioned to his day, and after 
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five months he can write, ‘God has indeed 
falsified my fears and rebuked my littleness 
of faith. I will praise Him for the past, and 
trust Him for what is yet before me.’ 

At the May Anniversary of the Foreign 
Missionary Society, the sermon on Luke xvi. 
12, already referred to, was preached in 
Wesley’s Chapel. Those who heard it then, 
and those who read it to-day, will endorse 
the following striking testimony taken from 
a leading article in the Methodist Recorder :— 


The President’s sermon yesterday was a singular 
illustration of how a man’s special work may become 
a lamp illuminating dark places and helping to make 
plain the intricacies of a difficult subject. We 
have heard a great many Presidential sermons, on 
missionary and other occasions—sermons which 
the Methodist Church had no reason to be ashamed 
of—but this was unique. To say that nothing finer 
has ever been uttered from the Chair of the Con- 
ference might have an appearance of exaggeration 
wholly out of place in presence of a subject so solemn. 
But in truth the sermon was more a message from 
God than the result of any unaided human skill or 
effort. It fastened upon one distinct and by no 
means common line of thought, and worked it out 
with remorseless logic to its legitimate issue. Day 
by day in discharge of the duties of his ordinary 
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ministerial office—as a departmental man—Mr. 
Pope has been face to face with ‘that other man,’ 
whose presence we so often forget: trusteeship 
has been the Alpha and the Omega of his daily life. 
‘In trust’ for the Conference, for the Methodist 
Church and people, for God, he himself has been 
and all the concerns. and interests of his office. 
Deeds and schedules, committees and consultations, 
journeyings oft and endless worries, even sermons 
and speeches, have all had one great end and purpose. 
We may be told that in this there is nothing singu- 
lar, that precisely the same trite remark might be 
made respecting many another man. Quite true ; 
and we are writing no word in praise of Mr. Pope ; 
he has simply done that which it was his duty to do. 
But in his case the accidents of his profession have 
made ‘ trusteeship,’ on every side, the one emphatic 
and constantly obvious fact. There is an indescrib- 
able awfulness about such a life. To be in trust 
every day for the highest interests, even in the dis- 
charge of the simplest duties, and by all the formulae 
of each day’s life to be forced to see and hear and 
feel the dread responsibility—can anything more 
solemn be imagined? Regarded in this light, the 
sermon is a self-revelation—though, of course, the 
preacher knew it not; for every sermon of the 
highest grade is self-ignoring. To men of wealth — 
and business, to those who have got or who are get- 
ting, to working men of every rank, the President 
speaks with the authority which is born of experience. 
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Without presuming to pronounce any judgement 
upon the way in which he himself has suc- 
ceeded as ‘ trustee’ or ‘ steward,’ it may be truth- 
fully affirmed that no minister in our Church has a 
more practical acquaintance with the working of 
the great principle of this sermon—that the faithful 
use of ‘ that which is another man’s’ secures to us 
the possession of that which eternally is ‘ our own.’ 
Personal character, the only thing which really 
belongs to any of us, is being slowly built up whilst 
we manipulate that which really is another man’s. 
And this is as true of a Church as it is of an individual. 
Stepping out of the common round and daily task 
Mr. Pope prophesies to his brother men concerning 
that which God has taught him through the sacred 
business of his own special ministry. 


His speech at Exeter Hall was a corollary 
of the great principle he enunciated in this 
sermon. He commenced with a complimen- 
tary reference to the then Treasurers, Dr. 
Rigg and Mr. Morgan Harvey, and to the 
Secretaries, Messrs. Olver, F. W. Macdonald, 
and M. Hartley—with regard to the last- 
named, he jocularly remarked that ‘it was 
a matter of rejoicing that we had not quite 
succeeded in killing him, notwithstanding 
all our efforts in that direction ’—a reference 
which is interesting in that Mr. Hartley 
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with us still, having survived his strenuous 
labours and with his natural force apparently 
unabated! My father, continuing the per- 
sonal vein, referred to the losses at home and 
abroad of valued co-workers, and then an- 
nounced himself in the spirit of a paradox 
as a believer in red-tape ; but he went on to 
contrast this with red-tapeism, explaining 
that he understood it to be a symbol of 
order, of compactness and strength, and of 
thoroughness of administration. The last 
phrase he dwelt upon, urging that our mis- 
sionary cause ought not to suffer from want 
of attention to detail. He deprecated the 
kind of criticism which was apt to throw 
the blame of a falling income upon the 
Mission House, protested that no modifica- 
tion of our belief in the ultimate fate of the 
heathen should blind us to the fact that the 
actual condition of the heathen nations was 
a present hell from which we sought to deliver 
them, and eloquently pleaded for a larger 
faith in Christ. In isolated positions on the 
battlefield we might suppose that the fight 
was going against us, but we had to take the 
extended vision of the Great Captain, who 
beholds each separate part and sees that 
each movement is contributing to the success 
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of the whole ; it was in the strength of His 
vision that we were bound to go forward in 
the work to which He had called us. 

He did not observe the custom followed by 
the President of recent years in holding 
conventions for a specific object or to meet 
the need of a particular section of the Church ; 
if there was anything worthy of note in his 
Presidential activity it was the deliberate 
way in which he sought to help the smaller 
churches in little towns or in the villages. 
This was characteristic ; 1t was the kind of 
sympathy which he showed to the end of 
his ministry, realizing keenly that they were 
the very places that needed, most of all, the 
direct encouragement of the Church’s leaders. 
It was not merely that such causes welcomed 
the rare glamour of a Presidential visit, but 
they were genuinely uplifted by the stimulus 
of his spiritual message and renewed in 
hope and faith. 

One of his functions was to address schools 
at the annual prize-giving ; he spoke at our 
schools in Camborne, Penzance, Truro, and 
elsewhere. At Trurohe referred to the value 
of a wise directorate, modern buildings and 
equipment, and a staff in which character 
and talent were combined. The office of 
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teacher was no longer a last resort for inferior 
gifts. ‘We no longer relegate the instruc- 
tion of our children to people who cannot 
earn their living in any other way.’ But 
he laid the emphasis on the truth that the 
noblest external conditions were of no avail 
if the scholar was not prepared to make the 
best of his opportunities. ‘ You will never 
be able to acquire knowledge by any 
mechanical process; it will mean applica- 
tion, industry, hard toil, and self-denying 
discipline.” He uttered a warning against 
one besetment of youth, that of living only 
in the future. ‘Do not suppose that the 
future will do for you that which you may 
lack promptitude and industry to do for 
yourself to-day.’ He closed with a more 
serious appeal to cultivate personal religion, 
which consisted, not in doing and saying the 
‘correct’? thing before parents, seniors, and 
masters, but in self-respect and loyalty to 
God. ‘In that innermost chamber of your 
spirit be true and pure and godlike. . 
Take care that the empty page shall be filled 
up with a record of early devotion to 
Christlike and noble deeds, and will bear the 
impress of a pure life.’ 

None more than the young are concerned 
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for dignity of bearing and impressiveness of 
utterance, especially in those who hold the 
pastoral office ; they equally abhor the futile, 
facetious style and the pompously dull and 
serious. My father always won the affection 
of young people, because they felt he under- 
stood them, and because beneath the gravity 
and even, seriousness of his demeanour, they 
detected his breadth of sympathy and the 
charm of his geniality. 

These traits appeared in his utterances 
on the more important occasion of the Ordin- 
ation Service, at which the ex-President 
invariably delivers the charge to the newly- 
ordained ministers, and also in_ the 
Valedictory address to the students of the 
Westminster and Southlands Training Colleges. 
Ordination charges, from the nature of 
things, vary but little in their substance ; 
it is the personality, the influence, and the 
record of the speaker that tells. Basing his 
discourse on the words from St. Paul’s speech 
in, Acts xx. 24, ‘But none of these things 
move me, neither count I my life dear unto 
myself, so that I might finish my course 
with joy, and the ministry I have received 
of the Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel of 
the grace of God,’ he dwelt on the authority, 
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the theme, the service and the consumma- 
tion of the Christian ministry. He revealed 
his own ideals in his plea for earnestness, 
enthusiasm, personal spirituality, and un- 
swerving devotion to duty; and above all 
in his reference to the needs of the rising 
industrial classes, which were not to be met 
by clerical aloofness on the one hand or a 
patronizing air on the other. ‘ Believe in 
the divinity that is in all men, in the possible 
salvation of all; seek them with a longing 
desire to save them ; testify the good tidings 
with earnestness and faith, and it will be 
proved that Christ lifted up will draw all 
men unto Him.’ 

In the address to the students of the two 
Training Colleges, at the close of 1893, he 
did not speak as an educational expert or as 
one who had had actual experience of our edu- 
cational system, but as a representative of 
their Church, standing in a pastora! relation- 
ship to them. The message revealed to the 
full the speaker’s consciousness of the nobility 
of the teaching profession, its responsibilities 
and its splendid opportunities, and it was 
practical in its counsels, characteristically 
singling out the duty of faithfulness in little 
things, especially in the region into which 
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neither  imspectors, nor committees, nor 
boards of management could enter. 

Prior to the Birmingham Conference of 
1894 he had presided at the Irish Confer- 
ence in Dublin, and found the duties less 
exacting than those of the British Conference. 
Six weeks later, his friend Walford Green 
was elected President. ‘With profound 
gratitude,’ he writes, ‘I hand over my re- 
sponsibility of office to another. How good 
my Heavenly Father has been to me during 
this now closed year of office! Oh for a 
stronger faith in all the future ! ’ 

On Saturday, August 25, 1894, he left 
Liverpool on board the Lucania, accompanied 
by his wife and the Rev. Thomas Rippon, 
a loyal and genial friend to whom he was 
greatly attached. He was bound for Canada 
as Representative of the British Conference 
to the Methodist Conference of the Dominion. 
It was a ‘record’ passage for those days, 
and an enjoyable experience from first to last 
in spite of occasional attacks of mal de mer. 
He found pleasure in his conversations with 
fellow passengers, some of them distinguished 
people, disliked the pool auction in the 
smoke-room on the record of the ship’s pro- 
gress, tried to inspect the engine-room, but 
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was driven back by the excessive heat, and 
watched the exciting scene on the wharf on 
arrival in New York with much interest. 
The first day in New York was exhausting 
but agreeable ; on the second day, both he and 
Mr. Rippon succumbed to the terrific heat. 
The journey to Albany by the Hudson River, 
owing to the dull, leaden atmosphere, afforded 
no relief, and he found the _ scenery 
uninspiring both here and on the way to 
Niagara. The first sight of the falls was 
impressive, but for some inexplicable reason 
disappointing ; perhaps this was due to 
his physical prostration, which continued 
to weigh on his spirits. Finally the party 
reached London, Ont., where the Conference 
was held. The following day he was introduced 
to the Conference, and on the Sunday preached 
in the Queen Avenue Church before the 
Conference, and, notwithstanding his ex- 
cessive weakness, enjoyed the responsiveness 
of his great audience. He preached in the 
evening at the Dundas Street Church, but 
was scarcely able to stand, in spite of help in 
the devotional parts of the service. None the 
less, he was impressed with the strength of 
Methodism in London—z3 churches in a 
population of 30,000, while one-third of the 
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entire population of Ontario, as then calcu- 
lated, was Methodist. He was informed 
that the union of all the Methodist bodies 
had proved an untold blessing. In the 
Open Session he was able to speak for forty- 
five minutes to a densely crowded church. 
His speech was a triumph in the judgement 
of those who heard it, masterly in its breadth 
of vision, and powerful in its impressiveness. 

After the Conference closed he visited 
Hamilton, saw the Children’s Home there, 
and then proceeded to Toronto in a temper- 
ature less exhausting than it had hitherto 
been. He preached in the Metropolitan and 
Trinity Churches, and though his health was 
still affected, he found the association pleasant 
and inspiring, was much charmed by the 
city—‘a city of churches, and governed 
by religious people ’—visited Victoria Uni- 
versity, and formed a high opinion of 
the social status of Methodism in the city. 
Proceeding to the Muskoka Lakes, where 
he was the guest of Senator Sandford, he 
was much exhilarated by the scenery and 
kindness of his host; then he journeyed to 
Peterborough, and thence to Ottawa, where he 
preached on Sunday and spent the following 
‘day sightseeing. He was charmed with the 
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superb Parliament Buildings and the sur- 
rounding country, which he saw in the course 
of a long drive. The voyage down the St. 
Lawrence to Montreal, in weather thirty 
degrees cooler, restored his vigour, and with 
both Montreal and Quebec, which he next 
visited, he was agreeably impressed. It was 
evidently a pleasure to him to preach in 
Montreal, and he noted the magnificence of 
the St. James’ Church, the most costly 
Methodist Church in the world (£75,000 was 
spent in its erection). Leaving Montreal, he 
proceeded to Boston and Cambridge, where he 
saw all the usual sights : Harvard University, 
Longfellow’s and Lowell’s houses, and other 
famous places, though he tried in vain to.. 
find Oliver Wendell Holmes’ home. © Arriv- | 
ing in New York, the party proceeded by | 
the night train to Washington, where they 
spent a day driving round and seeing all the 
chief buildings, and then, two days afterwards, 
they went on board the Lucania. My father 
writes : ‘ Never shall I forget the joy of this 
morning and the excitement of seeing, as we 
drove up, the funnelsof the grand Lucania ; 
I passed through the crowded wharf as on 
enchanted ground and stepped on board with 
a feeling of delight and gratitude reaching 
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almost to ecstasy! Thank God for this 
trip, for all His mercies, for all the kindness 
of friends and for the pleasure and instruc- 
tion of the experience ; but oh, the joy of 
returning to the old country and to home | 
That swallows up all other gratification | in 
one great rejoicing. When at length I reach 
_ the gates of death, may I have the same joy 
_ in prospect of the heavenly home ! ’ 

“Such an outburst of genuine emotion is 
so rare in his diary, and the utterance has a 
ring of joy so pathetic that it might easily be 
misunderstood. The visit had left nothing 
but the most pleasant memories, but it is 
evident that throughout the tour, probably 
owing to the nervous strain induced by 
his physical weakness, and the fear of a 
real breakdown, he was afflicted by an 
extraordinary sense of homesickness. Not- 
withstanding all the exhilaration which 
accompanies the first impressions of a new 
and expanding civilization in a country so 
rich in unimaginable possibility as Canada, 
and in spite of the dreams which it awakens 
in serious observers of imperial greatness, 
and of social and religious developments 
outside the experience of the old world, 
my father’s interests and sympathies were 
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unalterably fixed in the country of his birth 
and his life-work. He had not anticipated 
his journey to Canada with unqualified 
pleasure, for he did not really enjoy a bust- 
ling, varied tour involving much travelling ; 
as we shall gather in a later chapter, he pre- 
ferred changes of scene which involved rest, 
opportunity of quiet contemplation, and un- 
hurried, leisurely movements. 

It remains to add that in the spring of the 
following year he received the intimation 
that the Senate of the Victoria University 
of Canada had conferred on him the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity. In acknowledging 
the distinction, he said he was glad that 
the honour had come from a University 
under the flag of our common Empire, and 
that it was to him a further satisfaction 
that it should be in any way connected 
with his recent visit to the Canadian Confer- 
ence. 

The homeward voyage ended happily, and 
he was soon immersed once more in his 
crowded duties at Manchester. He had 
taken much interest in a United Mission in 
the Manchester Circuits, and on November 
13, 1894, we find him presiding at a Thanks- 
giving Service in the Central Hall from 12.30 
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forgotten occasion.’ 

The next two years, 1895 and 1896, were 
on the whole, uneventful. The Presidents 
of these years were two of his friends, Dr. 
D. J. Waller and Dr. Marshall Randles, the 
latter of whom had been Chairman of the 
Manchester District for many years, with the 
one exception—officially required—of 1893, 
the year of my father’s Presidency. At 
both Conferences the question of an exten- 
sion of the term of Itinerancy loomed large, 
but the Liverpool Conference negatived a 
change in the existing system by a majority 
of 2 to 1. My father was keenly interested 
in the extension of the term from the stand- 
point of the work in the great Missions, but 
he was not in favour of an immediate and 
drastic alteration of the status quo, nor did 
he incline to invoke the aid of Parliament 
in modifying the terms of the Deed Poll. 
In his interpretation of those terms he took 
a broad line; and, while stringent in acknow- 
ledging the letter of the legal enactment 
as regards the registration of ministerial 
appointments in official documents like the 
Stations, he did not hesitate to advocate an 
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‘Circuit’ or ‘ Mission’ (as distinguished from a 
‘chapel’) where the spiritual interests of the 
cause demanded it. 

He considered that the present method 
was the best for securing the end in view, 
and I believe this opinion has been justified 
by recent procedure, inasmuch as in every 
case where there has been a unanimous vote 
for a minister’s retention beyond the usual 
term the recent Conferences have granted 
the request. The principle of the Itiner- 
ancy has thus been conserved, while the 
rigid limitation of the triennial ministry has 
been superseded in special cases. His prac- 
tical interest in the question was shown by 
his publication in the year 1907 of a pamphlet 
bearing the title Extension of the Term of 
Ministerial Appointments in relation to Wesley’s 
Deed Poll. In this essay he endeavoured 
to forecast the difficulties which would result 
from an alteration in the Deed Poll if sanc- 
tioned by Parliament, and at the time when 
he wrote he was honestly convinced that 
the proposed reform would introduce some 
important limitations into the powers of 
lay trustees, would actually tend to create 
a ministerial life-interest in trust property, 
would disturb the present balance of power 
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between ministers and the laity, and place 
supreme power, without legal restrictions, 
in the hands of ministers. Subsequent con- 
sideration of the matter, in the light of the 
expert criticism to which his views were 
subjected, led him to admit that some of the 
results which he sketched as alarming possi- 
bilities would not be likely to arise. We 
can, however, read between the lines his 
strong opposition to a Clergy Church as a 
national peril. 

Early in 1897 he took a prominent part 
in an effort intended to consolidate and 
extend the influence of the Leys School at 
Cambridge, which had been founded in 1874, 
largely in the interests of the sons of Wes- 
leyan parents, although, as a matter of fact, 
Anglicans, Presbyterians, and members of 
other Churches have from the first acted as 
governors, donors, teachers and taught, 
there being no restriction of religious test. 
Under the late Dr. Moulton the school 
had achieved a remarkable success, and my 
father, who always realized the sacred 
importance of the education of the children of 
our laity under the noblest conditions, and 
the necessity of unhampered efficiency in 
such work, threw himself with heart and soul 
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into this enterprise. By his personal in- 
fluence he was able to secure, among other 
donations, one gift of five thousand pounds 
towards the school development, and in 
other ways he succeeded in widening the 
interest of our Church in this, one of its 
greatest institutions. For this practical 
service he was subsequently appointed a Life 
Governor of the School, and lived to see its 
prosperity advance and its high position 
among the public schools of the country 
generally recognized. 

In March, 1897, the whole Church was 
deeply moved by the unexpected news of 
the death of that justly popular minister, 
James Ermest Clapham, who for many years, 
with characteristic ability, had acted as 
Home Mission Secretary. For the impor- 
tant vacancy thus created, my father 
received the first nomination of the Home 
Missionary Committee. The possibility of 
his removal filled his Manchester friends 
with consternation and grief. The words 
are not too strong to explain the united and 
strenuous action which the Manchester 
representatives took to prevent his leaving 
the city for the Metropolis. I well remember 
the tense state of feeling which prevailed at 
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the Leeds Conference when this matter came 
up. If Manchester was determined, London 
was equally resolute—Hugh Price Hughes 
in particular placed the whole of his influ- 
ence on the side of the Home Mission Com- 
mittee. He made no secret of his desire to 
introduce a progressive personality with 
ideals similar to his own into the very centre 
of official Methodism. After a long dis- 
cussion, in which the extraordinary affection 
and esteem of the Chapel Committee and 
Manchester Methodists for my father was 
clearly demonstrated, the Conference, by 
the narrow majority of 4, rejected the pro- 
posal that he should not be nominated for 
the vacant Secretaryship. The result was 
that he received the overwhelming vote of 
the Representative Session for the office, 
and this was duly confirmed by the Pastoral 
Session. ‘The Lord go with me,’ is his 
comment, ‘and make this change a blessing 
in every way!’ 

It was with real sorrow that he contemplated 
his removal from Manchester, where he had 
spent twenty-one happy if laborious years. 
The honour in which he was_ universally 
held had been evidenced by the resolve 
that his portrait should be painted by an 
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eminent artist and be placed on the walls 
of the Committee room. The commission 
had been entrusted to Mr. Arthur Nowell, 
and in June, 1896, the year before he left 
Manchester, the ceremony of presentation 
took place. But while he was gratified 
by this token of public esteem, he had 
already received innumerable proofs during 
his residence in Manchester of sympathy, 
kindness, and love from all classes of the 
community. There was a real sense in 
which, though now to reside in London for 
the rest of his life, he never lost touch with 
Manchester; he regarded it almost as a 
second home, visiting it periodically many 
times in each year and renewing his old 
happy associations and maintaining his 
numerous friendships with a zest and 
gladness which time never impaired. 


CHAPTER IX 


PERSONAL TRAITS AND TASTES—SOCIAL 
CHARACTERISTICS—-CONVERSATION—READING 
—LOVE OF NATURE—MYSTICISM 


THE change in the course of his life just 
indicated may serve as an opportunity for 
pausing in the narrative, in order to present 
a Sketch of Henry J. Pope as a man, possessed 
of certain traits and characteristics which 
entered into all that he was as a public figure 
and official, but were, perhaps, more clearly 
visible to those who knew him in private 
life. The fact is, it was not easy in his 
case to distinguish the official from the man. 
The two elements—what I may call his per- 
fectly human, side, and his attitude as the 
head of a ‘department ’—merged into one. 
It has been remarked that to many men he 
seemed austere, and to some he seemed 
reserved and almost unapproachable. ‘ This,’ 
says a careful observer, ‘was not the case. 
He was the most chivalrous of men; in 


addition to this there was a perfect courtesy 
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in his dealing with others which never failed. 
I have seen him placed in most trying and 
irritating circumstances by men of much 
smaller capacity, but he always showed them 
the most brotherly courtesy.’ Another of 
his friends remarks: ‘ His courtesy to women 
was perfect.? He was singularly free from 
the self-consciousness which sometimes ren- 
ders the great man arrogant or reserved in 
his attitude towards less gifted people. 
There was no official ‘side,’ to use an ex- 
pressive vulgarism, in his nature and in 
his dealings with others. —_~ 
Undoubtedly it was his deep spirituality 
that suffused all his human traits and’ gave 
to his character, on its human side, a remark- 
able charm. Mr. Simpson Johnson, who was 
closely associated with him for many years, 
writes: ‘There was a side of Dr. Pope’s 
character and temperament which could only 
be understood and fully appreciated by those 
who were in constant association with him. 
Like all men of his type, he was exceedingly 
reserved in matters directly related to him- 
self. Whether he dealt in any introspection 
or not, I cannot say, but he never talked 
about it even to his closest friends. It was 
only possible for those who lived in constant 
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and close contact with him to get glimpses 
of his deepest and innermost life by occa- 
sional words and looks and deeds. He was 
a man of very deep spirituality. By this I 
mean that his inmost soul had a real fellow- 
ship with God and the Unseen. His life was 
“hid with Christ in God.” He was always 
governed by motives that were so deep and 
so mighty that he never cared to talk about 
them; but all the time you were conscious 
that beneath this and that reason which 
might be outwardly expressed for a certain 
course of action, there were deep, sacred 
motives always at work. Now and again 
in our journeyings, when we happened to 
be reading the same book, or discussing the 
same subject, I used to get some delightful 
impressions of his inner life, which, after all, 
is the real life. He had fine tastes in litera- 
ture and a clear insight into the tendencies 
of certain forms of thought current to-day. 
Nothing ever could have diverted his faith 
from the supremacy of Christ. He could 
be very liberal and generous in his estimate 
of men who criticize and even question the 
Word of God, but nothing could have shaken 
his conviction that it contained the one 
complete and saving revelation of God.’ 
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Those who knew him in the privacy of 
his home can testify to the general accuracy 
of these impressions. Mr. Thomas Rippon 
—a friend of many years’ standing—wrote : 
‘There was no parade about his religious 
profession. He was the most natural of 
Christians ; he stood for manhood; and the 
intensity of his religion was the motive force 
of all his enterprises and public work. He 
made his departments pulsate with spiritual 
energy. How often he turned aside from a 
Committee discussion, or finance, or other 
secular detail, to a deliverance on purely 
Spiritual and devotional matters. . . . Strong, 
fearless, bold in enterprise, he was yet singu- 
larly kind and magnanimous. Methodism 
lost in him a true friend and a great leader, 
the greatest in my judgement since Wesley’s 
day. To paraphrase a sentence in Stanley’s 
Life of Arnold, it might be said of Dr. Pope: 
‘“* He was attached to his family as if he had 
no friends, to his friends as if he had no family, 
and to his Church as if he had no friends or 
relatives.” ’ 

He never could be happy in the com- 
pany of those who talked of the deepest 
experiences of the soul in a glib and 
familiar fashion ; nor could he endure any- 
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thing that savoured of cant, hypocrisy, or 
unctuous religiosity. But nothing gave him 
greater joy than to converse witha kindred 
spirit on the concerns of the inner life, of the 
meaning of certain passages of Scripture, 
of the modern setting of time-honoured 
doctrines, of the future life, and similar 
themes. His temperament inclined him to 
much inward reverie ; he would pace to and 
fro for hours, engaged in deep thought ; he 
seemed oblivious in such moments of mental 
abstraction to passing movements and con- 
versation. But when he emerged from these 
self-communions, how brightly he entered 
into the everyday interest of the family and 
his guests! How tender and thoughtful 
he was to all, and how lovable to little 
children, who adored him because he 
treated them with a seriousness and yet 
a geniality that won their hearts! He 
could enliven the table talk with many a 
good story and a humorous play of fancy 
ror repartee. One of his favourite stories 
concerned the examination of a candidate 
for the ministry. The subject was: Pearson 
on the Creed; and the examiner, a stick- 
ler for the exact words or illustrations of the 
textbook. ‘What is faith, Mr. ?” 
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‘Faith,’ replied the examinee in some such 
terms as these: ‘Faith is the acceptance 
of truth on the evidence of others, as for 
example, we believe in the existence of Rome 
on the testimony of those who have been 
there.’ ‘Wrong!’ was the examiner’s reply, . 
‘it’s Constantinople!’ = 
If such stories became ‘chestnuts,’ and 
recurred in their family gatherings, none 
more than he enjoyed the bantering and mer- 
riment which the repetition provoked among 
his children. We all knew that he was on 
the look-out for this result, and part of the 
fun to him was the chorus of boisterous 
raillery which he provoked. He entered 
into all our interests, into our studies and 
recreations. He wrestled with our mathe- 
matics and delighted in algebraic problems; 
and I remember when I was beginning Latin 
verse composition, as a schoolboy of eleven 
years, at the Manchester Grammar School, 
how he helped me with the mysteries of 
scansion and quantity, delighting in it as 
though a boy himself. He watched our games 
of cricket and tennis, from the practice of 
which he had been debarred in youth, and 
he never seemed to be bored by the con- 
versation which followed a game of golf! 
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Thus as husband and father, he was the 
kindest and most patient and most tolerant 
of men, absolutely unselfish in his regard 
for the feelings and needs of others, full of 
tact, and alive to the deficiencies of average 
human nature. To quote Mr. Rippon again: 
‘His home life was very beautiful. Hospitable 
as host, he was the light of the hearth, cheery 
and lovable. In his relation to wife and 
children, his devotion was complete. And as 
guest, I can but testify to the most perfect 
gentleman and welcome visitor that ever 
entered our manse. Especially was his sym- 
pathy manifest in practical ways for those 
in difficulty or sorrow. If he had a hobby, 
it was in untying knots and in guiding people 
out of mazes. He once remarked to me, 
**T never speak in Conference except to try 
to help it out of difficulty.” No one ever 
dreamt of taking advantage of his frankness ; 
and underneath his playfulness of manner 
there was a dignity which it was impossible 
to trespass upon.’ He was never rigidly 
intolerant or narrow in his views of youthful 
amusement, although he was stern in his 
opposition to all forms of pleasure that created 
infatuation, or were debasing in their ten- 
dencies. He hated sin, but he realized with 
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an infinite tenderness the struggle to which 
many natures are subject in the quest of 
virtue. His love was of the kind that 
‘hopeth all things,’ even of the most 
refractory and disappointing natures. 

His busy life left him little leisure for study 
and reading. We have seen how curtailed 
his early education was, owing to the 
circumstances of his life, but he had the tastes 
of a student and an enduring love of litera- 
ture. He delighted in the great minds of 
English letters. Perhaps his favourite prose 
writer was De Quincey. There are references 
to his reading of Goethe, Balzac, and Victor 
Hugo among the Continental writers, but his 
main interest was in the literature of his own 
country. He read with keen interest the 
works of Charlotte Bronté, George Eliot, 
Thackeray, Dickens, and Thomas Hardy, 
for he found in fiction the relaxation of brain 
which at times was essential to his health. 
He liked to hear poetry read—especially 
the great passages of Wordsworth, Tenny- 
son, and other poets. Hekept himself abreast 
with modern theological literature, but lat- 
terly became more interested in the litera- 
ture of mysticism than in treatises on dogma 
or philosophy. Inge’s Christian Mysticism 
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was a book which he found wonderfully 
stimulating, and it led him to pay special 
attention to the mystical interpretation of 
religion and life. I find among his books, 
Jacob Boehme’s Dialogues on the Super- 
sensual Life, and also Miss C. Stephen’s 
Light Arising and Quaker Strongholds, showing 
that the literature of the Friends appealed 
to him. 

He was a great favourite with young men, 
and especially the younger ministers, who 
never appealed to him in vain for counsel 
and help. One of them, for example, writes 
thus: ‘ You cannot estimate the help you 
rendered me at a critical moment. I assure 
you that the kind words you spoke to me— 
kinder far than my work deserved—gave me 
heart at a time when my experiences were 
peculiarly trying. You have helped many 
a young man, but never one who appreci- 
ated it more. He gave them as listener 
the earnest attention which a pulpit master 
usually evokes, and his criticisms, full of 
insight as they were, were always tempered 
with kindliness. Sometimes he seemed 
almost too generous, judging the whole 
performance by some thought which pleased 
him. He was rarely mistaken in his estimates 
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of men. ‘I have often thought,’ writes 
Mr. Simpson Johnson, ‘ that his own inward 
clearness was one of the things that made 
him such a discerner of character.’ 

He was a true and loyal friend, and took 
endless trouble on behalf of his friends’ in- 
terest and welfare. His modesty, which 
almost amounted to diffidence, left on those 
who met him for the first time a sense of 
intellectual strength, a reserve of force, 
mental as well as spiritual, not fully revealed. 
He enjoyed the esteem and affection of ‘a 
troop of friends’—men distinguished in 
politics, commerce, and scholarship, and others 
of less conspicuous talent, who appealed to 
him by their steadfastness to duty and high 
aims. 

We have seen how dear the North was to 
him, and how much he enjoyed a Scotch 
holiday, such as that he spent in company 
with his friends, Dr. and Mrs. Walford Green, 
at Taynuilt, in the Perthshire Highlands, 
during the summer of 1891. He did not 
care very much for Continental travel, but 
his first vision of the Alps afforded him keen 
pleasure. This was in 1895, when he attended 
one of the Reunion Conferences at Grindel- 
wald. It was an interesting group of men 
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that forgathered in that famous centre of 
the Bernese. Oberland—Dean (then Canon) 
#remantle, Dean (then Archdeacon) Wilson, 
Dive Berry, Dre Story, Dr. Lindsay, Mi 
(afterwards Sir) P. W. Bunting, late editor 
of the Contemporary Review and a devoted 
friend (‘ your friendship,’ Mr. Bunting wrote 
some years afterwards, ‘has for many years 
been one of the stays of my life and I value 
it very highly’). Hugh Price Hughes and 
Dr. (now Sir H. S.) Lunn, were also among 
the company, which included a large number 
of English friends who had been attracted 
by the Conference. 

He deeply enjoyed conversing with the 
representatives of other Churches, and more 
than once, in company with Hugh Price 
Hughes, met Dean Armitage Robinson, at 
‘Huntly,’ the well-known health resort at 
Bishopsteignton, South Devon. Of course, 
the historic episcopacy was discussed, and 
the theory of apostolic succession. Mr. 
Hughes was au fait with the subject on its 
historical side, and contested the ground 
inch by inch in his accustomed forcible style, 
but my father took the more effective line 
of argument by appealing to the spiritual 


witness of Nonconformity in the conversion 
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of thousands of souls. He spoke from the 
depth of his heart of what he had seen at the 
Central Hall, Manchester, and maintained 
that a Church which could effect moral 
transformations so real and so permanent 
was as surely a branch of Catholic Christianity 
as the Anglican or Roman communities. 
The learned Dean was much impressed by 
my father’s personality, and referred to him 
directly in the striking sermon on ‘ Compre- 
hensive Unity and Reunion,’ preached on 
the occasion of the consecration of Bishop 
Ryle ‘to: the See- of Exeter. “He said am 
our controversy with other branches of the 
Catholic Church, we have appealed again 
and again to the vitality of the English Church 
aS an unanswerable argument on our own 
behalf. Are we to be deaf to that argument 
when it is urged to prove that others who 
are separated from us at home are not with- 
out the grace of God in their corporate life, 
that their ministry, though we count it 
irregular, is a Christian ministry, that their 
Sacraments are Sacraments of Christ ?... 
The thoughts of men are everywhere turning 
to unity. One of the gravest and most 
honoured of Methodist divines said to me 
a few days ago, that if our Church could get 
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powers of internal reform many difficulties 
might disappear from the path of reunion. 
The words may help to brace us for one of 
our immediate tasks.’ My father wrote a 
letter of congratulation to Dean Robinson 
on his appointment as Rector of St. 
Margaret’s and Canon of Westminster in 
1899. ‘As, in some sense an _ outsider, 
though not as to serious sympathy and 
affection, it is my earnest prayer that the 
Church of England may emerge from its 
present trials purified and fitted in a larger 
degree than ever for the service of Christ 
and of our country, and I rejoice to believe 
that your appointment to Westminster will 
contribute to this result.’ In his reply, the 
Dean said, ‘No letter has given me more 
pleasure out of the many that I have received 
than yours; few have given me so much. 
Not that I dare take to myself all that you 
so kindly say, but that the promise of the 
future dawns in the words which you write 
of our beloved Church and the spirit which 
breathes in them, and which your representa- 
tive position makes me sure is to be found 
where your wide influence hastold. “ Prophet- 
eyes may catch a glory, slowly gaining 
on the shade,” as Tennyson tells us. I 
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rejoice to have been brought so near to you, 
and I do trust that you will come and see 
me when you are passing near my new house 
in Dean’s Yard.’ 

As his friend, Mr. Rippon, remarked, my 
father held his own with theologians, men of 
science, politicians, financiers, and church 
dignitaries, and in conversation he took up 
the thoughts and opinions of others with 
equal sympathy and quickness of insight. 

No one enjoyed the quietness of English 
rural scenery more than he; even the glories of 
the Lauterbrunnen Valley left him less re- 
freshed in spirit than ‘the sleep that is among 
the lonely hills’ and vales of his own land. 
When we were a young family, we spent 
our summer holidays in places like Colwyn 
Bay and Seascale on the Cumberland coast ; 
when grown up, we went away together, 
on one occasion, to spend a few weeks in a 
charming cottage (belonging to his Leicester 
friend, Mr. John Coy, of happy memory) 
in the village of Sproxton, Leicestershire, 
where most of us learnt to cycle; and I 
remember how refreshed he was by this 
experience of the simplicities of village life. 
Latterly, hardly a year passed without a 
visit to the Lake District, which appealed to 
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him. as a “ region separate, sacred,’ not merely 
by virtue of its associations, but by the 
peculiar softness of its mountain contours, its 
pageantry of mist and sunshine and the 
serene loveliness of its lakes and tarns. For 
several summers in succession my mother and 
he stayed at Mr. Barton’s house on The Gale, 
Ambleside, taking a great interest in the 
building of a new Wesleyan church there, 
and receiving visits from old friends like 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Walker, of Whitehaven, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Crossfield, of Ulverston, and 
others. For the last three years of his life 
he changed his centre to Keswick, where 
his quarters were at Mr. Telford’s on The 
Heads, and where he delighted to worship 
in the newly enlarged and beautiful little 
Wesleyan church. Only a few weeks before 
the end, he expressed the hope of revisiting 
haunts which seemed to him to be as near to 
the calm and bliss of another world as any he 
could find on this earth. He loved to walk 
to Friar’s Crag and to drive round Der- 
wentwater. He never seemed desirous to 
climb the greater hills, though on one occasion 
he was delighted to reach, in the writer’s 
company, the crest of Loughrigg Fell. Here 
he realized the beauty of those lines in 
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Wordsworth’s Excursion, which he deeply 
admired, a description of the glory of old age 
which the poet likens to a final eminence, 
‘a place of power, a throne’ whereon 


. , the gross and visible frame of things 
Relinquishes its hold upon the sense, 
Yea, almost on the mind itself, and seems 
All unsubstantialized. .. . 
And may it not be hoped, that, placed by age 
In like removal, tranquil though severe, 
We are not so removed for utter loss: 
But for some favour suited to our need ? 
What more than that the severing should confer 
Fresh power to commune with the invisible world ? 


It was never to be his lot fully to ‘re- 
tire’ from the activities of life, but as his 
years advanced, the unseen world became 
more real and more fascinating, and his 
fellowship with God, if possible, the more 
immediate and complete. He had some- 
thing akin to clairvoyance in his conscious- 
ness, and his presentiments of coming events 
were often marvellously correct. He appeared, 
on occasion, to experience a_ kind of 
telepathy which enabled him to share in 
the emotions and trials of those who were 
at a distance from him, and to feel absolutely 
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assured that certain things were taking 
place ; this took the form, with him, of acute 
depression, which frequently, though not in- 
variably, was the signal of sad tidings yet 
toreach him, or of psychic or physical emotions 
which were transferred from others to his 
own consciousness. But these phenomena 
of his mental life were only ripples, so to speak, 
on the surface of a calm, deep, underlying 
spiritual experience. He was something of 
a mystic in his serene contemplativeness 
and in those moods of the spirit when 
‘thought was not ; in enjoyment it expired ’ 
—enjoyment, that is, of the inflow of the 
Absolute Life. And undoubtedly, these 
moments came to him in his fellowship with 
Nature ; he felt, by a kind of native instinct, 
the truth of Wordsworth’s interpretation of 
the natural universe, and the ‘something 
far more deeply interfused.’ They came to 
him also in the hours of worship, which, 
whatever its outward form might be, was to 
him ever a ‘means of Grace.’ He was one 
of the few people I have met who believed 
in Wordsworth’s theory that the vision of 
God in Nature is most potent in the days of 
childhood, and he recalled experiences of 
his own which seemed to verify the poet’s 
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faith, even if they did not support his 
doctrine of recollection. It was only to a few 
—and then only in times of retirement— 
that these aspects of his inner life were 
revealed ; such hints as I have been able to 
give may serve to indicate how ennobling 
and how memorable the conversations were 
in which he gave full play to the thoughts 
of his heart and his vision of eternal things. 


CHAPTER X 
FIFTEEN YEARS OF LONDON LIFE 


THouGH naturally reluctant to sever the 
connexion with Manchester and the Chapel 
office, I believe my father, in his heart of 
hearts, welcomed the change to London. 
In the first place, he had _ utilized his 
opportunity as Chapel Secretary to support 
every aggressive enterprise in the Church; 
in a sense, his department had become co- 
terminous with the Home Mission office in 
initiating and financing real Home Mission 
work. Thus, in addition to the great Missions 
in Manchester, and in West London under 
Hugh Price Hughes, we find that these move- 
ments had already, in 1893—the year of his 
Presidency—led to the creation of others such 
as the Edinburgh Mission, originally located 
in the Synod Hall under the ministry of 
George Jackson, and the Birmingham Mission, 
centred in a newly-erected Central Hall under 
the superintendency of F. Luke Wiseman, not 
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to mention the creation of rural Missions such 
as the Devon and Dorset Mission, and many 
other agencies of a Home Missionary nature. 
Again, he welcomed the change on the 
ground that he would be directing from its 
real basis the very evangelistic operations 
which were dear to his own soul and hal- 
lowed by the associations of his whole minis- 
try. He could bring all his powers of wisdom 
and experience, all his financial and legal 
capacity, to bear on the problem of reaching 
the unreached and unconverted multitudes. 
Nor was he indifferent to the fact that the 
general outlook of the officials at the Mission 
House, several of whom were close personal 
friends, was conservative; and he was un- 
doubtedly in secret sympathy with the 
desire of his friend, Hugh Price Hughes, to 
galvanize the departments into new life. 
He himself stood for an ideal which, to 
use one of his own phrases, was ‘ wisely 
conservative and sanely progressive.’ 
Leaving toasubsequent chapter a summary 
of his achievements in this department, I 
may roughly sketch the course of his life 
during this period which marks the cul- 
mination of his influence and the perfecting 
of his powers as a great leader of the Church. 
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He resided first at Highbury Hill, in the 
house formerly occupied by Dr. Jobson, and 
then removed to g Jackson’s Lane, Highgate. 
This was his home for twelve years, until, in 
1909, he removed to 62 Lyford Road, Wands- 
worth Common. Here he resided until the 
end, in a pleasant, detached house, standing 
high, overlooking the Common and with a 
fine prospect of the Wimbledon Common 
ridge to the west. He loved the compara- 
tive quietness and salubrity of its situation, 
and the long garden at the back was a per- 
petual joy to him. 

The Conference of 1898 was memorable 
not only because of the personality of its 
President, Hugh Price Hughes, but because 
of its high tone and its spirit of enterprise. 
‘One of the best I have ever attended; the 
devotional exercises of a very high order ; 
oh for a year of a revival,’ is the comment 
in the diary. The diaries from this point 
onwards become less full—often only a few 
lines; sometimes a single word ‘office’ 
sums up the day’s experiences. The not- 
able event of the Conference, and the most 
significant, was the Conference sanction of 
the great scheme popularly known as the 
‘Million guineas’ scheme or the ‘ Twentieth 
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Century Fund,’ and the appointment of a 
large and distinguished Committee to carry 
it into execution. For the next year or 
two, the scheme was to entail upon him many 
journeys, much physical exertion in the 
addressing of great meetings in every 
part of the land, and in the consideration of 
great enterprises and ventures of aggression 
which the Fund was to call into being. In 
1900, during the presidency of the Rev. F. W. 
Macdonald, there was a memorable debate 
in the First London Synod, in which the 
President and my father, by their eloquent 
advocacy, furthered the project for the 
erection of the Leysian Hall in City Road; 
but this was but one among many similar 
schemes in London and the provinces which 
owed their inception and completion to his 
daring and sagacity, and to the undaunted 
determination with which he faced the most 
complex financial problems arising out of 
the purchase of sites and the forecasting of 
future developments in the work itself, or 
in the practical sympathy which it would 
evoke in the community. Early in 1899 
he had paid one of his rare visits to the Con- 
tinent, in the delightful company of Mr. F. W. 
Macdonald, spending two Sundays in Paris 
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and preaching twice in the Rue Roquépine 
Church, beside attending Committees on 
French Methodist work; he also visited 
Lausanne, where the proposed sale to 
American Methodists of the Methodist 
premises engaged his attention; in the 
intervals of these meetings, he was able to 
enjoy the beauty of the scenery in his sails 
on Lake Geneva—‘a never-to-be-forgotten 
trip.’ 

In igor the rebuilding of the Mission 
House in Bishopsgate Street necessitated 
the removal of his office. The Superinten- 
dent’s house, 49 City Road, was selected 
as the temporary office of the Home Mission 
Fund; and here, as a matter of fact, the 
Secretary and his co-workers were established 
until the Central Buildings, Westminster, 
were so far completed as to enable him to 
remove to what is likely to be the permanent 
official home of the Home Mission Depart- 
ment. He lived very much the laborious 
life to which he had become accustomed in 
Manchester, the office work being varied by 
constant journeys into the provinces in the 
interests of his department. In addition to 
this, he rarely, if ever, spent a day without 
being interviewed on every kind of business 
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arising out of the details of Circuit and 
Connexional organization, and by visitor 
after visitor who sought his guidance and 
the help of his wisdom on matters public 
and private. His patience, his courtesy, his 
sympathy, were a marvel to those who knew 
how physically wearying such interviews 
in constant succession became; he enjoyed 
the sacred confidences of many who knew 
that such confidences would be perfectly 
safe with him; many a baffled superinten- 
dent, many a perplexed minister, many a 
troubled officer of the Church went away 
the happier and the more hopeful after such 
conversations. The diaries often record 
the weariness which succeeded a day of toil. 
It is possible that the physical conditions 
of London life tried him more severely than 
those of a northern city. One infers, not 
without good reason, that he was more sub- 
ject to visitations of illness than when in 
the more bracing atmosphere of the North ; 
on the other hand, he always had the stimu- 
lus which the northern journeys, periodically 
as well as frequently taken, brought him ; 
and it is not to be forgotten that he was 
entering upon.a time of life when the strongest 
constitution is more sensitive to the wear 
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and tear of life. He began to feel it necessary 
to curtail his preaching engagements, so as 
to have complete rest on Sundays: this 
was one of the deprivations which he felt 
with increasing sorrow as the years passed 
on, but he was comforted by the feeling that 
by conserving his physical energy he was 
the better able to serve his Church in the 
special work to which he seemed to have 
been, called. 

In 1902 he was taken unwell, curiously 
enough, on that fateful Coronation day 
when the nation was plunged into gloom by 
the news of King Edward’s illness, and for 
neatly a fortnight was laid aside; nor did 
he completely recover until the eve of the 
Manchester Conference, which he was able 
to attend. There was a keen debate on the 
Education Bill recently introduced by Mr. 
Balfour’s Government, in which my father 
did not take part, contenting himself with 
voting for the resolution which condemned 
the principle of the Bill and which was carried 
by an overwhelming majority. But the 
chief subject of controversy was the theo- 
logical question raised by the views of Dr. 
Beet on the ‘Last Things.’ My father was 
on the Committee which dealt with this 
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perplexing matter in relation to Dr. Beet’s 
re-appointment to the Theological Chair at 
Richmond, and the Conference accepted the 
resolution which—I believe it involves no 
breach of privacy to say—was largely framed 
by him. The resolution affirmed the prin- 
ciple that, owing to the mystery involved 
in the Scripture doctrines of the future, 
‘some freedom of opinion’ might be per- 
mitted, but forbade Dr. Beet to teach his 
views or to publish them. Though, in the 
sequel, Dr. Beet’s strong conviction of the 
correctness of his particular interpretation of 
the Scripture passages and terms which were 
involved in the orthodox doctrine of the fate of 
the impenitent, caused him to withdraw from 
the pledge of silence and finally to resign his 
office, it was felt that the controversy had 
not wholly proved to be in vain in that it 
had elicited from the Conference a recognition 
of the desirability of allowing latitude of 
opinion and of interpretation in the case 
of doctrines which, owing to the crude liter- 
alism and materialism of their older setting, 
had offended the conscience of modern 
Christendom. 

It is sometimes said that Methodism is 
the least advanced of all the Free Churches 
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on its intellectual side, but that is largely 
the verdict of the outsider who considers 
Methodism to be purely evangelical and 
soul-saving in its interests, and to have no 
sympathy with the modernist movement 
which seeks to re-interpret or restate the 
truths of Christianity in the light of modern 
knowledge. It may be, indeed, that Method- 
ism is more progressive in the methods of 
its particular mission than in the forms of 
its teaching. Yet its general conservatism 
in theology is due to the conviction that to 
save the world the Church must be united 
and disciplined from within, while in the 
emphasis laid on experience as contrasted 
with rigid adherence to the terms of a symbol 
Methodism occupies a less illiberal and one- 
sided theological position than some of its 
critics imagine. 

When my father entered upon his duties at 
the Home Mission Office, the Rev. R. W. Allen 
was in charge of the Army and Navy Depart- 
ment, and the Rev. John Bell had been ap- 
pointed some time before as colleague to the 
General Secretary. Both of these honoured 
ministers continued to act with him, but the 
business of the office demanded further 


secretarial help as the organization of Home 
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Missions extended, and the physical strain 
on the staff, and especially its head, increased. 
At the Manchester Conference the Rev. 
Simpson Johnson was appointed to act as 
assistant to my father—a position which 
enabled him, as may be inferred from his 
testimonies in these pages, to understand his 
chief as few others could, and to render 
a service of the greatest value both to him 
and to Methodism. One of the immediate 
results of this timely appointment was that 
my father was able to take a long and much- 
needed rest in the mild climate of Grange- 
over-Sands, within sight of those hills which 
he loved so dearly. Towards the close of 
the year he returned to London, with his 
physical vigour renewed by the change and 
rest; and one of his first duties was to 
attend the Committee entrusted with the dis- 
tribution of the Twentieth Century Fund, 
which had reached a triumphant conclusion. 
But the holiday had been clouded by a 
great bereavement—the sudden death of 
his friend, Hugh Price Hughes. ‘ Alas! 
alas! my heart is sad; a day of deep de- 
pression,’ he writes. It was a personal loss 
which he felt more than he could express, 
and none more than he realized how great a 
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blank it left in the corporate life of the 
Methodist Church. Mr. Hughes had moved 
the Manchester Conference with his stirring 
eloquence, and no one could have suspected 
that the end of his career was at hand. The 
writer recalls the last conversation he had 
with Mr. Hughes in the home of his Con- 
ference host, the late Mr. W. Potts, at Mon- 
ton Green; it was the last and also the 
longest he had been privileged to enjoy 
with that distinguished minister; the sub- 
ject was the theological unrest of the day. 
The liberality of Mr. Hughes’ doctrinal views 
was the immediate impression left on my 
mind by that interview, and withal his sym- 
pathy with the neo-Hegelian exposition of 
Christianity, which T. H. Green, of Oxford, 
had taught him. His standpoint was clearly 
that of the Greek fathers in their interpreta- 
tion of the Logos, and he spoke with warm 
admiration of Allen’s Continuity of Christian 
Thought, as indicating the intellectual basis 
on which the Person of Christ was to be 
established as the truth essential to the world’s 
salvation. How vivid and compelling was 
his enthusiasm for the faith; how mighty 
his passion for Christ ! 

The Camborne Conference of 1903, where 
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my father was the guest of Lady Bickford- 
Smith at Trevarno, along with Drs. Waller and 
Allen, though chastened by the sense of this 
great loss, was singularly refreshing to his 
soul. ‘A better Conference I have never 
known after more than forty years’ experi- 
ence.’ He was soon as hard at work as 
ever, Visiting the Bolton Synod, where he 
expounded a scheme of Mission aggression, 
concluding the purchase of Clif College, 
journeying to Edinburgh and Glasgow, in 
the one case to witness the success of a great 
Mission, in the other to choose a basis (Pais- 
ley) for another great enterprise. In the 
May of 1904 he spent a short holiday at 
Lucerne, and before proceeding to the Confer- 
ence at Sheffield, attended the inauguration 
of the Leysian Mission by the present King 
and Queen (then Prince and Princess of 
Wales), and spoke at the evening meeting. 
Though he had rejoiced in the opening of 
centres of evangelistic enterprise in the large 
provincial towns, he was equally interested 
in similar developments in London: earlier 
in the year the London Commission adopted 
the report which he had prepared in view 
of the proposed extension of our work in 
new districts or areas unoccupied by our 
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Church in the Metropolitar district, and on 
October 24, in company with Albert Clayton, 
he visited one such district—Walthamstow— 
and comments: ‘An enormous population of 
workers without religious ordinances.’ 

At the Conference of 1905 he reported 
that never during his long official life had 
he received somany letters as during the past 
Connexional year, letters testifying to the 
work of grace, the work of revival inall 
parts of the country, both in townsand rural 
districts. He then proceeded to outline 
a scheme for old-age pensions for lay agents 
—a scheme which, in spite of Mr. Perks’ 
objection that the Committee was running 
into a branch of business that it did not 
understand, was eventually carried, my father 
pointing out that Mr. Perks’ objections had 
all been considered in the Committee, and 
deprecating in a playful fashion the disparag- 
ing estimate Mr. Perks had put on his own 
profession, inasmuch as he (the speaker) 
valued the opinion of the solicitors whom they 
had consulted—and especially that of the 
counsel whose opinions agreed with his own ! 

The year 1906 was, in several respects, 
memorable. On February 2 my father 
reached his seventieth birthday, and at a 
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very happy gathering in the Great Eastern 
Hotel, was presented with a thousand guineas, 
together with an address in a silver casket 
recording the unanimous feeling of the 
whole Church in regard to his services. 
Congratulatory letters and telegrams from all 
parts of the country were sent to him by 
his numerous friends among his brother 
ministers and the laymen. A few days 
before, he had attended a dinner party 
at the house of Dr. J. H. Rigg to cele- 
brate the eighty-fifth birthday of that 
revered veteran leader of the Church; and 
he valued the tender message he received 
from one who, in a later letter (written in 
his eighty-eighth year, some months before 
he passed away) said, ‘ Your constant friend- 
ship is very much prized by me—friend- 
ship so ancient, so constant, and with so 
eminent a friend. How many years it is 
since we first made acquaintance at New- 
castle! I was then trying to expound and 
commend the cause and work of Home 
Missions in a northern deputation, where I 
had witnessed the deplorable condition of 
some Circuits in North Yorkshire. Not far 
from the same time, welcomed by my friend 
George Smith, the Methodist leader and 
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historian, I took a special round in Cornwall, 
where the need of any other Missions than 
Foreign was by many regarded as a pretence 
or a fad. How different, thank God, is our 
condition now with all our faults and short- 
comings, and how much we owe to you! 
I begin to have confidence also that we shall 
recover our orthodoxy fully as to our experi- 
ence class-meeting.’ 

This pleasant event received considerable 
recognition from the secular press, and, 
among other papers, from the Tvibune, where 
my father was described by one of those | 
analogies which never appealed to him, how- 
ever fitting they might seem to his friends, 
as the Bismarck of the Wesleyan Methodist — 
Church! There was also a pathetic element, | 
as one looks back, in the fact that the 
gathering was presided over by Mr. Thomas 
Walker of Bolton, that generous and whole- 
hearted lover of Home Missions, who, a few 
months later, passed away, by none more 
lamented than by his friend, to whose plans he 
had never failed to give an enthusiastic and 
practical support. The year was also to be 
clouded for my father by the unexpected 
tidings of the sudden death from enteric 
fever of his second son, Charles Frederick, 
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then resident at Cawnpore. The news came 
while he was spending a short holiday at 
Grange-over-Sands, and deeply moved him. 
It was the first break which had occurred in 
the circle of his family since the days in 
Newcastle; and to a father who was singu- 
larly tender in his domestic affections, and 
was bound up with his children in all their 
movements and plans of life, the bereave- 
ment, although somewhat mitigated in its 
painfulness by the widespread sympathy 
which it evoked, was peculiarly affecting. 
But the year was also, in other respects, 
to be associated with happy memories in 
that he received conspicuous proof of the 
esteem of his Church, and achieved not a 
few triumphs in his public life. At the 
Nottingham Conference, where his friend, 
Albert Clayton, was President—he spoke 
with notable effect on behalf of Foreign Mis- 
sions. Proposing a series of resolutions, which 
were seconded by Mr. (now Sir Robert) 
Perks, urging a reduction of the existing 
debt by £10,000 and a further advance of 
£10,000 in the ordinary income, he praised 
with all the weight of his authority the 
administrative capacity of the Foreign Mission 
House and its secretaries, and then took a 
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characteristic line by asserting that he 
never believed in the gospel more than he 
did that day. When he entered the ministry 
fifty years before, he was told that it was 
the duty of the Methodist preacher, first of 
all, to save as many souls as he could, and 
then to raise as much money as he could for 
Missions. And the two things were closely 
allied. Where they had conversions they 
would have the Foreign Missionary income 
rising. They wanted the passion for souls. 
They stood before high issues. Let them lift 
their eyes above small issues; let them lift 
their eyes above the Foreign field itself to 
‘the Lamb in the midst of the throne,’ to 
the all-conquering Christ whom they served 
and whom they obeyed, and in whose final 
triumph they hoped to participate. 

Others followed, and the outburst of gener- 
osity which came like a rushing torrent from 
the Conference is a matter of history. There 
was a piquancy, as well as an impressiveness, 
in the fact that the authoritative note was 
struck, not by a well-known advocate of 
Foreign Missions, but by one who had dis- 
tinguished himself in his administration of 
Home Missionary work. He knew that 
‘discouraged men can never do their best,’ 
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and his speech had the instantaneous effect 
of creating a vast sympathy with the officers 
of the Missionary Society, as well as with the 
workers on the mission field. Three years 
later he received the honour of being elected 
in succession to Dr. Rigg as the Clerical 
Treasurer of the Missionary Society—an 
honour which he felt to be also a great 
responsibility on account of his advancing 
years, but which he had otherwise no hesi- 
tation in accepting. 

Referring to this Conference, a genial 
observer records that some one came to him 
with the query, ‘ Have you noticed the man- 
ner in which Dr. Pope dominates the Con- 
ference?’ and on receiving an affirmative 
answer proceeded to say, ‘I have seen nothing 
like it since the days of Dr. Osborn’; but 
our observer is not sure that the word ‘ dom- 
inate’ is the exact word to use. ‘I don’t 
think it was domination in the manner of 
authority. It was just practical sense, 
shrewdness, an instinct for the best thing 
to do. Perhaps the word “ wisdom” is the 
most seemly. I should dearly love to quarrel 
with Dr. Pope, but for the life of me I cannot. 
His hand has been heavy upon me many 
times to my disquieting, and to find him 
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wrong would be very refreshing. . . But 
there he is—unassailable.’ 

The remaining six years of his life cover a 
period the events of which are still fresh in 
the memory of his contemporaries. Neither 
the ‘labour’ nor the ‘sorrow’ which the 
Psalmist associates with life that has exceeded 
the age of three-score years and ten was spared 
to him. In spite of growing physical weak- 
ness, he relaxed nothing of his toils, except 
when incapacitated by sickness. It seemed 
to most of his friends that he worked beyond 
the limit of his strength, but he never could 
be happy except in the activities which he 
loved. He sometimes dreamt of retirement, 
but even to the end he was for postponing 
it as an issue not to be sought or coveted. 
His soul was in his work, and though he 
enjoyed his periods of relaxation, he loved 
the order and routine of his calling. He was 
singularly methodical in the habits of daily 
life; the neatness with which he dealt with 
his correspondence and private papers was 
characteristic : he hated what was slovenly 
and slipshod. The changes of life which 
brought him ‘sorrow’ were the inevitable 
vicissitudes of advancing years—the passing 
of the friends of his youth and of his ministry, 
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such as Albert Clayton, who died shortly 
after the close of his Presidential year, Dr. 
Rigg, Dr. D. J. Waller, Peter Thompson 
and others; but the sense of bereavement 
and of seniority never left him melancholy, 
nor disturbed the serenity of his faith. His 
natural powers were but mellowed by the 
process of the suns, and his character lost 
nothing of its beauty and gentleness under 
the test of old age, which, even in the most 
saintly, has been known to induce irritability 
and hypersensitiveness. Thus he was en- 
abled to sustain his personal influence un- 
impaired to the close of his life. He was 
always a radiant optimist, and refused to be 
discouraged by the most depressing signs 
of the times. He recognized that the new 
century had brought problems of its own— 
religious, social, ecclesiastical—but he never 
doubted the power of Christianity to 
solve them, or the capacity of his own 
communion to give its contribution to the 
uplifting of society. All he asked for 
was faithfulness to God, to duty, and 
to the ideal which shone like a star 
through the mist of transitional tendencies. 
He saw that changes in the internal life 
of Methodism were inevitable, such as 
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that mentioned by Dr. Rigg in the letter 
quoted above. 

In his later years, the question of the 
conditions of Church membership came to the 
front, and in successive Conferences was 
discussed with much earnestness. He did 
not despair of its ultimate solution, for he 
realized that though the form of the class- 
meeting might suffer modification through 
the inevitable changes of the times, its spirit 
could never die so long as Methodism was 
loyal to the principles of Church fellowship 
upon which its unity and inner spirituality 
depended. He saw that the fellowship of 
the saints might be realized in many ways, 
and he more than once referred to the fact 
that Wesley had never placed the class- 
meeting above Holy Communion, and, in- 
deed, accepted the communicant form of 
membership along with the membership of 
class-attendance. He had discovered the 
value of communicant membership during 
his own ministry in Scotland. 

His general attitude to these questions 
may be summed up in the words of Goethe, 
which his friend Enoch Salt, in one of his 
letters, fitly quotes in reference to a paper my 
father wrote on ‘Methodist Reunion’ in 1895: 
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Like a star 

That shines afar, 
Without haste 
And without rest. 


‘Without haste and without rest’ is a 
motto which is exemplified in his treatment 
of many controversial subjects; as, for in- 
stance, the question of the Extension of the 
Ministerial Term, which was to be solved, 
not by rash and hasty legislation, but by 
Connexional exigencies and the slow but 
certain march of time. 

To pass to another feature of our church 
policy, he was of opinion that some altera- 
tion of our church finance would, sooner or 
later, be found necessary, and favoured the 
plan of securing from the members and seat- 
holders the promise of an annual sum to cover 
all the claims of the local church, the 
support of the ministry, pew-rent and similar 
objects, to be collected by recognized church 
officers at stated intervals, or at the ordinary 
offertory, or by private arrangement, as in 
the Presbyterian and some other communions. 
In this way, the ordinary offertory, which 
suffers from accidental circumstances, sick- 
ness, weather and the like, would be supple- 
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mented by a stable source of revenue, ade- 
quate to meet the expenses of our church 
organization. Other of his opinions with 
regard to the future of Methodism will be 
dealt with in the next chapter. In the 
meantime, one may note how to the end 
he loved the forms of worship which were 
peculiarly Methodist; simplicity, reality, 
heartiness, were the qualities he loved, 
together with reverence. Anything that de- 
tracted from the dignity and beauty of 
public worship jarred upon him. For ex- 
ample, he had no objection to children’s 
addresses in the course of the morning wor- 
ship, but maintained that they should, in 
style, in dignity, in perfect reverence and 
taste, be worthy of the rest of the worship. 
His own conduct of worship was singularly 
reverential, and conveyed to his hearers the 
impression that his soul was engaged on a 
solemn and yet joyous communion with the 
Unseen. ‘I have rarely,’ said Mr. Rippon, 
‘heard any one pray like Dr. Pope, and among 
my choicest recollections of him are the prayers 
which he offered at our family altar. .... 
And referring to his preaching he added, his 
sermons were packed with matter, weighty 
and convincing.’ He disliked colloquialisms, 
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funny topical allusions, humorous anecdotes 
and commonplaceness of any kind in sermons 
or addresses in worship, but as we have already 
noted, he could forgive almost anything if 
a man were in earnest and meant business— 
that is, was bent on conveying a definite 
lesson or a definite appeal, and thought 
more of the souls of his congregation than 
of himself. He loved hearty congregational 
singing, although he also enjoyed the higher 
ranges of Church music when nobly and 
feelingly rendered. 

There is no doubt that he liked the meetings 
of Conference, and I cannot recall his missing 
a single Conference in his long ministerial 
life since the year when he was appointed 
Financial Secretary of the Scotland District. 
He appears to have been more interviewed 
and consulted at Conference than any other 
minister, and I believe he loved this also; 
though often physically wearied with the 
strain of perpetual conversation, I do not 
remember that he ever expressed impatience 
under the ordeal. Thereisnearly always some 
comment at the close of the Conference if he 
has particularly enjoyed it. For example, 
after the Bradford Conference in 1910, when 
his successor at the Chapel office, Mr. 
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Hornabrook, was President, he writes: ‘the 
best I have ever attended,’ and notes the 
‘admirable order’ of the assembly during 
the discussion of Stations. The last Confer- 
ence he attended was at Cardiff in rgrr—he 
had been President in the same city eighteen 
years before. It was a trying time, because 
of the abnormal summer heat and _ the 
equally abnormal labour unrest of which 
Cardiff had its share, even to the extent of 
rioting at the Docks. He did not speak 
often, or at great length, for, as he himself 
notes, his voice was ‘difficult and trying’; 
but he was as alert as ever, and delivered at 
one point a speech which was described as 
one of the most astute he ever made 
and was immediately effective in its object. 
In dealing with Home Mission affairs, he 
had the assistance of his young colleague, 
the Rev. Thomas Kirkup, who had succeeded 
Mr. Simpson Johnson the previous year, when 
the latter had been appointed Secretary 
of the London Committee. Mr. Kirkup and 
the Rev. J. H. Bateson (the successor of the 
Rev. R. W. Allen) were associated with him as 
his colleagues in the later years of his official 
life, and brought to his aid a reverential sym- 
pathy and devotion which he deeply valued. 
Pp 
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His relations with each member of his 
office staff, ministerial and lay, by virtue of 
his combination of personal dignity and 
kindly courtesy, were of the happiest order, 
like that of a father with an affectionate 
family. 

At the Cardiff Conference he referred to 
the latest of the projects which was in his 
heart. It was a scheme for erecting a great 
Hall at Stoke as a contribution to the special 
evangelistic work among the industrial popu- 
lation of the ‘ Five Towns ’—a district where 
Methodism had never been represented by a 
visible and useful centre for spiritual and 
social work, though it had held a conspicuous 
place in the religious life of the community 
for generations—as most Methodists know, 
even if unacquainted with the vigorous de- 
lineations of Mr. Arnold Bennett’s stories. 
It is now a pathetic memory that the last 
journey my father took in the interest of 
Home Missionary work was to Stoke on 
June 6, 1912, where, in company with Mr. 
Joseph Rank and Rev. H. J. Chapman, he 
visited a suggested site for the proposed 
building. This enterprise and the new 
South Yorkshire Coalfields occupied his 
attention as important spheres for Home 
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Missionary work on progressive lines; and, 
as such, claimed his latest interest. 

On May 30, 1911, he had taken possession 
of the new offices of the Home Missionary 
Department in the Central Buildings, West- 
minster. He was not permitted to be present 
at the historic opening of that magnificent 
edifice, but at least he could realize during 
the remaining twelve months in which he 
was privileged to occupy his new official 
home, how splendid was the strategic base 
which had been secured for Methodism by 
the Twentieth Century Fund. He was as- 
sociated, as we have seen, with Sir Robert 
W. Perks in the inauguration of the Fund, 
and as one of the trustees of the new buildings ; 
and this is a fitting place for quoting the 
tribute which Sir Robert W. Perks has written 
to the memory of his friend for this biography : 

‘Dr. Henry Pope was a man who would 
have made his mark anywhere. In law, or 
commerce, he would have stood in the front 
rank. As a statesman, he would have easily 
attained Cabinet rank. And this would not 
have been by brilliant oratory, or by pan- 
dering to the democracy, but would have 
been due to the conviction, which men who 
heard and knew Dr. Pope felt, that they 
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were in the presence of a man of wide ob- 
servation and sound judgement, who could 
read, as few could, the signs of the times, 
and knew when and how to discard the old, 
and fashion into practical shape the new. 

‘Dr. Pope left the impress of his reforming 
genius upon many of the institutions of 
Methodism. He had unbounded faith in 
the future of the Church which he loved so 
well and for which he spent his life. 

‘The Twentieth Century Fund brought 
me into the closest contact with Dr. Pope. 
He was one of the small informal Committee 
of eight who prepared the scheme submitted 
to the Hull Conference in 1898. One of the 
highest tributes which could be paid to the 
care and sagacity with which that plan was 
framed, is that the Twentieth Century Scheme 
as framed by Dr. Pope and his colleagues, 
was adopted intact by the Conference and 
voted on by the great Committee which met 
in Wesley’s Chapel the following October. 
I shall never forget Dr. Pope’s speech at 
that crowded and historic meeting at City 
Road, in November, when, with much fear 
and trembling, we launched our scheme. 
““ My friends,” said Dr. Pope, “ have asked 
me as I have journeyed about the provinces 
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to tell them frankly and candidly whether 
I believe this movement will be a success. 
I cannot say that I have been altogether 
flattered in having that question put to me 
in that form, because it seemed to imply 
that I carried about with me two or three 
different sets of opinions—public opinions 
and private opinions. I believe it is allow- 
able for politicians and diplomatists to have 
public opinions and private ones, but being 
a simple Methodist preacher, I felt that I 
was reflected upon by such an imputation 
as that. I will tell you the answer I have 
given: It is too late to ask that question. 
When a great community like ours, united 
as ours is, free as it is, commits itself with 
wondrous unanimity and we believe under the 
gracious religious influence which character- 
ized the last Conference to such a scheme 
as this, it is too late to ask that question, 
Will it go? =: It must go; it will go; it 
shall go.” 

‘Dr. Pope never wavered throughout our 
long campaign. He was not elated in the 
hour of victory ; he was never depressed in 
sight of possible failure. When some of his 
brethren doubted, his faith remained sure. 
At Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, Bradford, 
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Newcastle, Edinburgh, Halifax, Birmingham, 
Plymouth, Bolton, Portsmouth, and in scores 
of other towns, Dr. Pope and I stood on the 
same platform. I never heard him speak 
with greater emotion or with more con- 
vincing power, when the opportunity came to 
secure the site of the Westminster Aquarium 
for our Central Hail and Connexional Build- 
ings. Mr. Albert Clayton was the first to whom 
I mentioned it. Dr. Pope was the second. 
We went down together to Westminster to 
see the site. Dr. Pope was an enthusiastic 
supporter from that day forward. He saw 
what that situation meant for Methodism— 
right in the centre of the Empire’s capital, 
close to the Houses of Parliament, facing 
the Abbey. As the great pile of buildings 
slowly rose, Dr. Pope longed with all the 
eagerness and enthusiasm of youth for the 
completion and the opening. God willed 
otherwise. 

‘Dr. Pope had a remarkable art of mar- 
shalling facts and presenting figures. He 
knew when to make concessions and occasion- 
ally to retreat. Frew men could feel more 
accurately the pulse of the Conference and 
understand its moods. He had a keen sense 
of humour and an unrivalled knowledge of 
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the preachers, but he knew as few men do 
how in debate to use kindly and effectively 
these potent weapons. 

‘May God in His goodness call in years to 
come into the ranks of the Methodist ministry 
preachers of like spiritual power and daunt- 
less faith.’ 


CHAPTER XI 


LATER WORK FOR METHODISM—ACHIEVE- 
MENT AND IDEAL-—HIS FORECAST OF THE 
FUTURE 


THE first great reform in his department 
which my father was able to secure was in 
1900, when the Conference consented to the 
separation of the ‘Home Mission and Con- 
tingent Fund’ into two parts, namely, the 
Connexional Fund and the Home Mission 
Fund. This liberated the Home Mission 
Fund from the pressure of Connexional 
charges, and enabled it to carry out, exclu- 
sively, the object for which it came into 
being. The so-called ‘ Yearly Collection’ 
was abolished from the society class, and the 
increasing demands of an expanding Church 
have been met by the public collection known 
as “Connexional,’ and byother means. Along 
with this event went another reform of equal 
importance; it was resolved to hold an 
annual Home Missionary Meeting in every 


chapel in the Connexion. This arrangement 
232 
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has been in vogue for some years, and in 
village chapels especially the gain has been 
enormous, in the wider outlook which has 
been created as well as the sense of being in 
line with the great evangelistic movements 
that are in full swing in those mighty centres 
of the people to which the villages are con- 
stantly sending their best young blood. 
Moreover, the annual income of the Central 
Fund has increased by nearly £8,000, The 
money is now given year by year with the 
absolute confidence that it will be spent in 
aggressive work. 

We have already seen how my father had 
propounded in Manchester the principle that 
the changes of the times called for changes 
in our methods. The Wesleyan Methodist 
Church up to the eighties of the last century 
had been affected by the dull conventionality 
of the Victorian age, and its spirit of enter- 
prise had been chilled by the Victorian 
rationalism and utilitarianism outside its 
limits, and by the mild, unenterprising Puri- 
tanism of religious circles. It appeared to 
be unconscious of the mighty changes that 
were silently in operation. Even the glowing 
emotionalism of that great writer of the 
people, Dickens—a noble philanthropist who 
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represented the vast proletariat—hardly stirred 
the pulses of self-complacent Nonconformity. 
And yet the people were beginning to think, 
to move, to act, and to ignore authority. 
They were also beginning to drift from the 
ordinary forms and institutions of religious life. 
‘The Chapel,’ says the Rev. Samuel Chad- 
wick, ‘ was organized on lines too rigid and 
exclusive. Worship was too conventional, 
tame, and formal. The preacher was allied 
by sympathy, status, and tradition with 
society established on middle-class ideals, 
and the preaching produced the impression 
of being technical, remote, and without vital 
contact with the pressing problems of society. 
Other interests were capturing the awakening 
soul of the new democracy. Socialism had 
become a religion and social betterment a 
crusade. Politics were regardedasa powerful 
factor in bringing in the Kingdom of 
Heaven. Earnest men were withdrawing 
from the Church to work for the Kingdom. 
Public service had come to be regarded as 
more Christian than public worship.’ .. . 
Add to these features the enormous increase 
of wealth, the increased love of pleasure as 
the facilities for pleasure kept pace with 
material prosperity, the new view of lifeand the 
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world induced by discoveries and inventions, 
by quicker modes of transit and the linking 
up of distant continents. The whole atmo- 
sphere was throbbing with the wireless 
impalpable messages of a new order, or at 
least, with the emotions of an old civilization 
suddenly conscious of new ideals and oppor- 
tunities. 

What was to be the answer of Methodism 
to the new order? The Salvation Army— 
a splendidly disciplined religious corps— had 
thrilled old Methodist hearts by going straight 
to the slums and to the submerged tenth. 
What were we going to do? The answer 
was, if the people were leaving us we must 
arrest the retreat and go to them—and go 
to them with the aid of a carefully-planned 
and organized method of evangelism, with 
the old spirit of soul-seeking and soul-saving 
in operation under new conditions of work. 
My father was absolutely convinced that 
neither social reform on material lines nor a 
materialistic socialism would ever meet the 
needs of the community. The sanctions, 
motives and influences of the unseen world 
must be brought in to reinforce social effort, 
which by itself would effect no permanent 
reform and would secure no permanent basis 
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for human well-being. ‘The modern mission 
in Methodism,’ says Mr. Chadwick, ‘ is the 
creation of Dr. Pope’s genius, the work of his 
faith, and the monument of his sagacious 
statesmanship. Others co-operated in the 
colossal enterprise, but to him belongs the 
courage that conceived and the skill that 
engineered to completion all the great schemes 
for the evangelization of our city crowds. . . . 
While others discussed, Dr. Pope sought 
practical solution of the problems. . . . When 
the experiment of the Manchester Mission 
was made, all Lancashire watched and waited. 
The Mission and its doings were discussed 
everywhere. ).4:)". Dr-~ Pope! became the 
counsellor of the Forward Movement in 
other parts of the country, and when he 
died, there were 32 Mission Circuits in towns 
and cities, extending from Inverness to 
Brighton, and from Newcastle to Cornwall. 
In these Missions there are 137 Halls and 
other preaching-stations, with a total seating 
accommodation of 110,000, and a member- 
ship of close upon 30,000. The cost in plant 
cannot have been less than a million and a 
half to two million pounds, not including 
the Kingsway and Westminster Halls.’ 

At the risk of some repetition, I may also 
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quote (and the writer feels the happier that 
such testimonies should come from others 
rather than himself) Mr. Simpson Johnson : 
“Soon after his passing away I was in com- 
pany of about half a dozen men who had 
known him long and known him intimately. 
We were discussing with each other the 
many-sided man who had just gone from our 


midst. When I ventured the assertion that , 


Dr. Pope was one of the greatest evangelists 
that our Church had possessed since he en- 
tered the ministry, one or two of those 
present doubted and hesitated about this 
for a moment or two, but when they looked 
at that term ‘“‘ Evangelism ” in all its aspects 
and shades of meaning and then recalled the 
ministry of Dr. Pope from its beginning, I 
think they all came to the conclusion that I 
was right. Every part of his life was an 
attempt to inspire and to promote evangelism 
in the best sense of that term. Whether it 
was the structure of a chapel, the arrange- 
ment of a circuit, or the introduction of 
some new method into church life, it 
was the people, the people, the people, that 
were constantly in his mind. I shall always 
remember him most distinctly as a great, 
strong, sane evangelist.’ 
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‘In later days, when he was not able to 
preach himself as in former years, he always 
welcomed my coming into his study on Mon- 
day morning, because it was then that he 
put to me questions like this: ‘‘Where did 
you preach yesterday?” “What did 
you preach about?” “ Did they have any- 
thing at that place in addition to the two 
services?” ‘“‘ Are there any real attempts 
to cope with the people outside?” “If 
there is a Brotherhood, what is its tone, and 
is it trying to bring men to Christ and the 
Church?” “‘Is Methodism in this or that 
place content with its respectability and 
with the fact that it can pay its way, or is it 
a real spiritual campaign for Christ ?’’ These 
were the subjects we used to talk about 
for a few minutes on Monday morning before 
we began to discuss the various business we 
had in hand.’ 

The special form of each aggressive enter- 
prise was determined by local considerations. 
Occasionally it meant the reconstruction 
of an old chapel—a reform which rarely 
was carried without opposition; and here 
my father’s tact and patience disarmed 
criticism, as did the absolute purity of his 
motive, and I may add the influence of his 
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character. As Mr. Rippon remarked: ‘What 
Lord Salisbury said of Gladstone might with 
equal truth be said of Dr. Pope: ‘“‘ He was 
not merely a great statesman ; he was a great 
saint.” Sometimes the venture did not 
achieve the success that was hoped for, but 
at least there was a successful emergence 
from stagnation. ‘ The ideal policy has been, 
wherever possible, to build a fine, modern 
Central Hall, and in almost every great city in 
England there is a spacious and palatial Mis- 
sioncentre. These buildings usually seat about 
2,000 people, are brilliantly lit, are comfort- 
ably seated with chairs which are, of course, 
quite open to all comers, and are free from 
all trace of ecclesiastical adornment.’ Such 
are the Halls in Newcastle, Sheffield, Hull, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Wigan, Bradford, 
Nottingham, Bristol, Paisley, Edinburgh, 
and others, while in London there are South 
London (Bermondsey), the Leysian Hall, 
East Ham, Stepney, Lower Tooting, Spring- 
field Hall (Wandsworth Road), Kingsway, 
and the great new Hall at Westminster. 

The services are never irreverent; some- 
times the music is of a high order ; the singing 
is always hearty and congregational; the 
Sacraments of the Church are observed; at 
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Holy Communion there may be frequently 
seen a great company of devout communi- 
cants; there is nothing sensational; ‘the 
gospel preached and sung has been a suffi- 
cient attraction to draw and keep the crowd’ ; 
heartiness is the sensation that draws; con- 
versions constantly take place ; and arrange- 
ments are made for a personal conversation 
with seriously disposed and awakened people. 

The preaching is simple, direct, and intense. 
‘It would not be difficult,’ says Mr. Chad- 
wick, ‘to prove that Mission preaching is as 
solid, sound, and logical, and as practical 
and faithful, as any preaching in the land. 
The crowd listens to reasoned statements 
from socialists, economists, and politicians, 
and it does not expect the preacher to be 
less respectful of their intelligence. Mission 
preaching moves to a goal, appeals for a 
verdict and persuades to surrender.’ 

Some of the Missions are purely evangelical, 
others are largely institutional; a few edu- 
cational, and all are more or less social and 
philanthropic. The Manchester Mission is 
a perfect hive of social agencies—shelters 
for men and women, labour bureaus, rescue 
homes, and many other enterprises which the 
citizens of Manchester, irrespective of creed, 
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delight to support. There are others which 
move on similar lines, and where there are 
no such agencies, the aim of each Mission is 
to help its members socially as well as 
religiously, and to make good citizens as well 
as good Christians. But what a Mission shall 
do and become in the life of the community 
is largely dependent on the personality of 
the man at the head. It is well known that 
the responsibility has often, in a marvellous 
fashion, developed the latent gifts of indi- 
vidual men; the Mission has made the man ; 
but the converse is more frequently true: 
the man has made the Mission. 

And here one of my father’s most con- 
Spicuous powers was displayed. He was 
not infallible, but he was certainly less fallible 
in his choice of men than even some of the 
most experienced leaders of the Church. 
The consensus of opinion on this gift is, in- 
deed, remarkable. ‘ His estimate of men,’ 
says Mr. Johnson, ‘ was rarely at fault. As 
a tule, he knew what was in most men that 
he met, and their future course has generally 
proved his estimate to be right. This spirit 
of discernment gave him an immense ad- 
vantage when he was appointed Home Mis- 
sionary Secretary, because from that position 
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so many appointments to Circuits, Missions, 
and other important posts have to be made. 
Those who take the trouble to recall the 
course of Methodism in recent years, and to 
note how he took care to get certain positions 
filled with the right men, will see the success 
of our Central Mission movement and of our 
new developments in rural Methodism has 
depended upon it to a very great extent. 
His power of selecting men, of moulding men’s 
thought and action, and of helping them in 
difficult posts, will always stand out as one 
of his greatest qualities.’ 

Equally important in his administration 
was his care for existing centres of Methodist 
life. If he laboured to bring into being new 
movements in the heart of great cities, he 
did not overlook the interests of weak and 
dependent Circuits. He sought to foster 
a healthy spirit of independence in‘ the Cir- 
cuits which had hitherto been in receipt of 
an annual grant towards their funds from 
the central Home Mission Fund, and had, 
in some cases, come to regard them as perma- 
nent endowments. They were subjected to 
careful annual revision, and such Circuits 
were encouraged to seek their own salvation 
by special efforts, which, in all cases, were 
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not only inspired, but encouraged by the 
Home Missionary Committee. This revision 
was not always popular, but the reduction 
or withdrawal of a grant was never carried 
into effect without careful inquiry and 
attention to the representations of the Circuits 
involved. The motive was transparent; 
it was an attempt to utilize the existing 
income on the sanest and most economical 
lines as well as to provide more funds for 
aggressive enterprise. 

The villages were as deeply in his thoughts 
as the towns. ‘He toiled and prayed for 
the same adaptation of our Church to the 
modern requirements of rural life in England 
as to those of city life. The amalgamation 
of Circuits has not only saved a large number 
of Circuits from despair where agriculture 
was bad and populations declining, but it 
has put new heart and enthusiasm into many 
a country town and village and has made 
the country local preacher and country 
steward stand for more in our Church life 
than he ever stood for in former days. In 
large numbers of Circuits the circuit quarterly 
meeting, which is our chief governing 
authority, had almost died out altogether, 
and in many others it consisted of about 
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half a dozen discouraged men. By giving 
these areas a new start, large Quarterly 
Meetings have been created and our people 
have been made conscious of their possibilities 
and power.’ 

This testimony by Mr. Simpson Johnson 
the present writer can corroborate from his 
own experience of one such amalgamation. 
The present Oxford Circuit is one of the 
largest country Circuits in Methodism; it 
is, in fact, an extensive rural diocese which, 
under the able leadership of the Rev. Grainger 
Hargreaves, has felt the breath of new life 
and inspiration to its remotest borders. 

One more achievement of my father’s 
administration may be briefly referred to— 
in some respects the most significant and 
valuable. I mean the purchase and equip- 
ment of Cliff College, Derbyshire, for the 
training of lay preachers. The interests of 
local preachers were also dear to his soul ; 
as a Class, he honoured them with an esteem 
and admiration that knew no bounds; and it 
was a supreme joy to him that he was able 
to acquire these splendid premises for the 
tuition and training of the lay pastorate of 
Methodism. ‘The importance of securing 
a trained agency was definitely pressed 
upon our minds’ (to quote Mr. S. Johnson), 
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“during the whole time of my association 
with Dr. Pope. The Rev. Thomas Champness 
had made a beginning on these lines, but 
he was about to lay down his task. The 
hand of God guided us to the acquisition of 
Cliff College, and it was only the courage 
and knowledge of men like Dr. Pope that 
enabled us to secure this valuable property, 
and to start it on a right footing with the 
late Rev. Thomas Cook as the first Principal. 
Since then, our lay agents have been trained 
for service. Large numbers of them have 
been sent out to help country Circuits where 
the work is difficult, and others have gone 
to fill up the ranks of the ministry either at 
home or in Canada or Australia.’ 

We have seen how the financial position 
of these lay evangelists occupied my father’s 
thought, and as the result of the approval 
of Conference and of constant inquiry, a 
Retiring Fund was created so as to make 
provision for them in later days. 

Such, in a brief summary, are some of the 
achievements which he lived to see. He had 
a high ideal for Methodism and believed in 
itsfuture. His friend Mr. Rippon said that the 
only occasion on which he noticed him speak 
with impatience was when he referred to 
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pessimists. He loved his Church, and could 
not tolerate those who were given to talking 
it down, especially when they were receiving 
its pay. Not that his was a blind love; no 
one could see more clearly the defects which 
attach to most human institutions and were 
certainly not absent from Methodism, but 
he disliked mere negative criticism, the more 
so as it usually emanates from those who 
are weak in initiative and enterprise, and 
cannot rise above the conventionai routine. 
He always admired the individuality which 
was untrammelled by past tradition and, 
discerning the signs of the times, moved 
fearlessly beyond the limits of custom and 
precedent. 

It has sometimes been objected that the 
Missions which have been called into being 
are too costly to maintain and impose too 
great a strain on the generosity of our people. 
They are costly ; who can deny it? ‘ Waris 
always costly,’ says Mr. Chadwick, ‘and 
Missions are always at war with sin and 
misery. They can never be self-supporting ; 
their business is to be effective and have 
faith in God.’ On the other hand, most of 
the schemes have been carefully financed ; 
only one or two are burdened with debt, and 
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in no case is the situation hopeless for a 
great and wealthy community like Method- 
ism. If in some cases the enterprise appeared 
to be a huge venture of faith, wisdom has 
been justified of her children. If I may quote 
from the carefully considered replies which 
my father made to an interviewer on the 
occasion of his ministerial jubilee (see 
Methodist Recorder, September 17, 1908), he 
expressed the opinion that if the Mission 
premises were freed from debt, the directly 
religious work done in them might be made 
self-supporting with the aid of an anniversary 
effort. Charitable and social institutions 
would undoubtedly need outside support, 
and would be of little use if they did not. 
He did not believe that our Mission Circuits 
cost relatively more than the ordinary Cir- 
cuits, and he was impressed by the generous 
gifts of our people connected with the large 
Missions. Asked whether he recognized the 
possibility of these places some day no 
longer fulfilling their present purpose, he 
replied that many of them were central 
premises or Church-houses, and as such would 
always be needed. ‘ As Mission Halls, their 
future will depend upon whether they are 
scenes of constant conversions. This has 
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so far been the secret of their success. Some 
have already so many members that they 
cannot add to the net return and must be 
subject to ordinary fluctuations. It is just 
possible they may decline if they settle down 
to care only for these already saved and fail 
to make additional provision for aggressive 
work.’ 

After all, the question of the permanence 
of the special forms of a great work is second- 
ary in importance. It is sufficient that the 
work was carried out effectively in response 
to the complex social and spiritual needs of 
this age, and it is the opinion of most serious 
observers that the renewed spirit of evan- 
gelism and its concentration on the huge 
industrial crowds has saved Methodism from 
stagnation or premature exhaustion. The 
movements described above reacted on the 
life and ideals of the whole Church and 
recalled our people to their original mission. 
It may be that other conditions will arise 
demanding other methods, in which case 
the future existence of Methodism will de- 
pend on its willingness to meet the oppor- 
tunity and its possession of the spiritual 
passion which, during the last generation, 
has enabled it to give its contribution to the 
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task of regenerating the people. In a 
remarkable letter written six months before 
his death to his friend Mr. Rippon, my 
father said, ‘We seem to be passing through 
peculiarly trying times in the Church as well 
as outside. Great changes are coming over 
us and others are impending. These make 
such positions as yours’ (i.e. the Superin- 
tendency of Brunswick Circuit, Leeds, and 
the Chairmanship of the Leeds District), ‘in 
the old centres especially perplexing, but I 
have faith that God is leading us to a brighter, 
broader, stronger future. I should dearly 
like, before I go hence, to see a great and 
universal revival in Methodism, and I am 
quite prepared for a revival that will differ 
widely in its character and methods from 
what are called “old-fashioned revivals.” 
The day of visitation will come, and we need 
to be ready, willing, and open-minded.’ 

He found it difficult, ike most observers 
of ecclesiastical conditions, even those highly 
gifted and experienced, to forecast the future 
of Methodism. But he was convinced that 
in the future it will continue to expand, 
provided that its special and evangelistic 
purpose is ever predominant. It must be 
a Church that will convert, otherwise its 
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distinctive genius will vanish. He could not 
be sure that there would be a change in its 
constituency, that is, whether it would 
continue to influence the middle classes as 
in the past and the working community as 
more recently, or whether it would influence 
to a greater degree the educated and culti- 
vated classes of the nation. He frankly 
admitted that hitherto it had failed to retain 
to any great extent those belonging to the 
latter class who have been reared in our sanc- 
tuaries, and he certainly did not grudge, inany 
narrow intolerant spirit, the accession to the 
Anglican Church of the sons and daughters of 
our more prosperous people, who themselves, 
both religiously and socially, owe everything 
to Methodism. But he regretted the fact 
none the less. He liked to think of Method- 
ism as a widely comprehensive Church 
organization, with a mission to all classes 
without social distinction, and with a message 
that would meet the needs of all. He saw 
that it would be better for the country gener- 
ally if the influence of our Church were dif- 
fused through all classes of society and if its 
advance were equable and harmonious through- 
out the whole social sphere. He knew that 
what are called the upper classes needed the 
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religious life and earnestness of Methodism as 
much as any other section of the community. 
Nothing gladdened him more genuinely than 
the loyalty of educated people to the spiri- 
tual communion to which, as a rule, they owed 
the best of themselves. He realized how 
nobly the cause of religion is assisted by the 
consecration of the highest gifts and the most 
talented personality. Hence his interest in 
the higher education of our sons and daughters 
at schools like the Leys (Cambridge), Rydal 
Mount (Colwyn Bay), and the recently founded 
Farringtons (Chislehurst), not to mention the 
other secondary schools of our Church, which, 
with a truly religious atmosphere free from 
sectarian bias, provide so excellent a training 
for our children. He saw how much more 
remained to be done to place on sound lines 
the pastoral oversight of the young people of 
our families at Oxford and Cambridge. 
Latterly (as we have indicated in an 
earlier chapter) he was intensely interested 
in the training and education of the ministry. 
He felt that our Theological Institutions, which 
have rendered admirable service for over 
seventy years of their history, are at a great 
disadvantage in some of their arrangements. 
There never has been a lack of candidates 
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for the Wesleyan ministry, but he gravely 
doubted whether we were providing for tne 
men the opportunity of securing the all- 
round equipment demanded by the present 
age, in accordance with the needs of indi- 
vidual ability, and the varieties of their gifts 
and knowledge when they offer themselves 
for the ministry. He felt that this was a 
question the importance of which Methodism 
as a whole did not sufficiently realize. Zeal 
without education, and education without 
zeal, are the two extremes to be avoided ; 
and he rejoiced in the examples set by some 
of the ministers who, by their combination 
of scholarship and consecrated earnestness, 
have achieved extraordinary success in 
Missions at home and abroad. 

He closed the interview, the report of which 
has been freely used in the above statement, 
with a message to the younger ministry: 
‘To my younger brethren I would say they 
are to be congratulated on the glorious in- 
heritance upon which they enter, and on the 
period of the world’s history in which they 
are called to serve. The twentieth century 
will present new and difficult problems to 
the Church of Christ, but will also give un- 
equalled opportunities and has in it wondrous 
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possibilities. The Wesleyan ministers of 
the future need not fear the changes that 
will come, if they are true to God and to 
one another, if they are unselfish in their 
relationship with the laity and have confidence 
in them, and if they put into their work all 
that God is able and willing,to put into them.’ 


CHAPTER XII 
THE END 


At the Nottingham Conference of 1906, my 
father became conscious of a certain weaken- 
ing of his vocal chords, but assigned the cause 
to the ordinary decay of physical vigour 
wrought by advancing years. In 1909, when 
about to remove to Wandsworth Common, 
he had an internal seizure in the course of a 
railway journey, which might have proved 
fatal had he not at once returned home; 
prompt medical assistance sufficed to give 
relief, and though he recovered, this attack 
left behind it a strain of weakness which 
complicated the medical problem when the 
final crisis was reached. The physical peril 
really lay in the vocal chords, which never 
recovered their original soundness. The 
most careful examination revealed no 
symptoms of an alarming nature, though, as 
the time went on, he became aware of increas- 


ing difficulty in his utterance. At length, in 
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June, 1912, his medical attendant advised 
him toconsult aspecialist. This was done, and 
in order to secure another opinion, a second 
specialist was independently consulted. On 
June 28 he wrote to meas follows: ‘I have been 
to two different specialists, and each, unknown 
to the other, gives the same opinion, namely 
that I have in my throat a malignant growth 
which, unless removed, will terminate my life 
within a year bya terrible death. An opera- 
tion may give me years of longer life, or a 
comparatively painless death. There is no 
doubt I must submit to this advice. . 
Now you must not distress yourself. After 
the first shock, I am quite content and calm 
about it. Indeed, I am happy and cheerful 
—so is your mother. We know it will all 
be for the best. I am otherwise in splendid 
health and spirits, and this will no doubt 
help to pull me through.’ 

It was an announcement that paralysed and 
distressed all his friends. No one expected 
this issue. It was decided that the opera- 
tion should take place at once. The Annual 
Home Missionary Committee, prior to the 
Conference, began its meeting on Monday, 
June 30—the date when the above letter 
came to hand—and the operation was fixed 
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for seven days later. The news was broken 
to a little circle of his friends—ministerial 
and lay; and it was decided to make no 
public announcement to the members of 
the Committee. The sympathy of those 
who knew was unbounded. His loyal and 
generous friends, the Treasurers of the 
Committee— Messrs. Henry Holloway and 
the Right Hon. T. R. Ferens, M.P— 
acting on my father’s suggestion, had 
arranged for a dinnerat the Metropole for the 
President (Dr. Henry Haigh), the Chairmen of 
Districts and other officials present in London 
for special Committees preparatory to Con- 
ference. It was a memorable occasion; the 
after-dinner speaking was of a high level; a 
sense of responsibility and seriousness per- 
vaded the assembly. Though nothing was 
said to cloud the pleasant and happy inter- 
course of the guests, a weight of anxiety lay 
heavy as lead on nota few hearts. My 
father did not speak, though earlier in the day 
he had made a short speech in the Home Mis- 
sion Committee on an important question. 
He attended the Stationing Committee and 
continued all his public duties without inter- 
mission to the close of the week. On Satur- 
day all his family were gathered at the home 
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on Wandsworth Common, and Sunday passed 
happily away in association with his loved 
ones. No shadow of foreboding or anxiety 
rested on him. He was calm, happy, and 
undisturbed in mien, and his features gave 
no sign of physical stress, but glowed with 
more than his usual brightness. His bearing 
had been the same with his beloved asso- 
ciates at the office and elsewhere. ‘I have 
never told any one fully,’ says Mr. Simpson 
Johnson, ‘the occurrences of the last few 
weeks of his life so far as our personal friend- 
ship and fellowship were concerned... . 
For two or three months before the end he 
was greatly troubled with loss of voice. He 
used to talk to me about it, and seemed almost 
to fear that it was more than mere hoarse- 
ness or vocal defect. His voice became so 
weak that he felt compelled to seek expert 
advice. Even after the first and second 
examinations he was wonderfully hopeful, for 
he was determined to get better and survive 
any operation that might be necessary. No 
man ever kept to his work in a braver and 
nobler spirit; never once—not only in that 
special period of his life, but throughout the 
whole of my contact with him—did he allow 


his own sorrows to darken or destroy other 
R 
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people’s joys. He told me of the day when 
he had to have the last and serious examina- 
tion by the doctors. We arranged to meet 
immediately after in order that I might hear 
the result. When I met him he said with 
a tenderness which I shall never forget, 
‘“* Johnson, I have. received my sentence of 
death.” Of course, I was awfully staggered at 
the moment: so much was I moved by it that 
I could not begin to speak words of comfort 
to him. He was the stronger and braver of 
the two, and he began to comfort me by 
saying, ‘Do not be distressed; I want you 
to understand that it is all right. The things 
about which you and I have talked are per- 
fectly true; Christ and the Unseen are reali- 
ties to my soul. You may preach Him and 
all the truths that gather round His person 
with the utmost confidence. His Kingdom 
and also the Methodist Church are perfectly 
safe in His hands ; so be strong and of good 
courage.” After that conversation he in- 
sisted on going with me to the home of one 
of our prominent laymen that we might 
discuss together two or three important 
projects in which we were deeply interested. 
For two hours we talked about these things 
just as though he had got a new lease of life ; 
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then we went home together. The operation 
took place three days after, and you know 
the rest.’ 

The operation was successfully performed 
on Monday, July 8, and it was evident to 
us all that he was determined to fight 
for life. He had his family about him, 
having declined to go to a nursing home, 
and the daily sight of wife and children 
seemed to encourage him in this resolve. 
His doctor’s attention was unremitting, 
far beyond the ordinary standard of medical 
service; it was begotten of a great affection 
for the patient, whose sublime courage he 
was resolved to reinforce by his own special 
efforts. The specialist and nurses were also 
in attendance. The days passed slowly amid 
the anxiety of alternate hopes and fears. 
After a week it began to be evident that the 
struggle for life had reached its crisis. My 
father could not speak except in a whisper, 
and he usually wrote down what he wished 
to say. On Sunday afternoon, July 14, 
he asked me to read the context in 
John xvi. of the words in verse 23, ‘In that 
day ye shall ask me nothing.’ His attention 
had been called to it before his illness by a 
reference in ‘“‘ The Correspondence of Prof. 
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Dr. David Smith,’ which appeared periodically 
in the British Weekly ; it was a column which 
he always read with deep interest. He wrote 
in pencil on a slip of paper, which is now be- 
fore me, ‘Is there not a text “in that day 
ye shall ask nothing ”’ ; find it and expound 
it. I want to go to the original.’ I got the 
Greek Testament, expounded the words as 
wellas I could, andafterwards read to him Dr. 
David Smith’s comment: and then he wrote 
-*What Smith says is true, but not the 
whole truth. To get to the whole truth, you 
must get to that day.’ He sank back, perhaps 
exhausted with the physical effort of thought 
and writing. 

Had the dawn of ‘ that day’ already begun 
to shine upon his spirit ? 

This was to be the last of those conversa- 
tions which will ever be to me among the 
most sacred and precious memories of my life. 

Even the night before he passed away 
there seemed to be no symptoms that were 
unduly alarming, but on Tuesday morning, 
July 16, signs of acute pneumonia ap- 
peared, breathing became difficult, and 
unconsciousness set in. He died without a 
struggle about noonday. 

Throughout the week he had been fearless, 
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strong, and calm; his faith never wavered ; 
his patience never faltered, and he finished 
his course with a triumphant courage worthy 
of a good soldier of Jesus Christ. 

Felix opportunitate mortis—is what we all 
must feel as we look back on the unexpected 
close of his career. Had he survived the 
crisis, his public work must also have ceased ; 
he would have lingered on for a time, inactive 
and voiceless, withdrawn from those activities 
in which he rejoiced. It pleased God to take 
him away in the zenith of his influence, and 
in the midst of those duties and labours 
which were life itself to him, and therefore 
we cannot but recognize the Hand of the 
Divine mercy in the ordering of the end. 

Throughout his illness, the leaders of the 
Church and his numerous friends were in a 
state of deep suspense. It was the eve of 
the Conference, and most of his fellow 
workers had already left for Liverpool. The 
kindness of his friends and neighbours was 
unbounded. The Rev. F. W. Macdonald, with 
whom he had spent some happy hours the 
previous summer at Keswick, and with whom 
he had been associated on the Conference 
platform for nearly a generation, and the Rev. 
E. Salt, a loyal friend, were among the callers ; 
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and it was the latter who, arriving a few 
moments after my father’s death, conveyed the 
intelligence to the Stationing Committee then 
sitting in Liverpool. Strong men bowed their 
heads and wept when the news was brought 
in, and the whole company was deeply 
affected, but they did what my father would 
have wished—they went on with the business. 

The Conference sent a special deputation to 
the funeral of ministers and laymen who had 
been associated with him in the Home Mission 
Department, and other close friends. The 
address at the funeral service was delivered 
by Dr. Scott Lidgett, who in a clear and mas- 
terly statement summed up the personal in- 
fluence and the achievements of the departed. 
In the same church—the Upper Tooting 
Church, where for several years my father had 
worshipped—a memorial sermon, both tender 
and discriminating, was preached on the 
following Sunday by the Rev. E. Salt. 
The mortal remains were committed to the 
ground by another friend, the Rev. T. Rippon. 
They rest not far from the tombs of Charles 
Spurgeon and his old friend, Dr. J. H. Rigg, 
in Norwood Cemetery. 

A few of his closest ministerial friends 
have erected to his memory a beautiful 
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tablet of marble and Aberdeenshire granite 
in Wesley’s Chapel, City Road. The tomb- 
stone of red Peterhead granite at Norwood 
is a further reminder of his early associa- 
tion with the clean, cold, wind-swept little 
town on the Aberdeenshire sea-board where 
he began his ministry and where he found 
the partner of his life. The fiery zeal of 
those youthful labours he was never really to 
lose. His earliest passion and his latest was to 
bring the people to the feet of his Master. From 
that supreme object nothing in life deflected 
him. Because he had the heart of an evan- 
gelist, he never ceased to do an evangelist’s 
work ; and because he entered so fully into 
the self-abandoning spirit of the Great Shep- 
herd of humanity, it was deemed not unfitting 
to inscribe these words upon his tomb : 


hen he saw the multitudes, he 
was mobed with compassion 
for them. 
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SERMON PREACHED IN WESLEY’S CHAPEL 
ON BEHALF OF WESLEYAN FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, MAY 1894. 


“THAT WHICH IS ANOTHER MAN’S— 
THAT WHICH IS YOUR OWN.’ 


And if ye have not been faithful in that which is 
another man’s, who shall give you that which is your 
own P?—LUKE Xvi. 12. 

THE parable of the unjust steward is admittedly 
hard to be understood. None of our Lord’s 
parables has called forth such a variety of inter- 
pretations as this. Yet there is one canon of 
exposition which applies to this equally with 
other parables—the best commentator upon the 
parables of Jesus Christ is Jesus Christ Himself. 
And all His teaching by parable either begins or 
concludes with some short, terse, pregnant sentences 
which contain the very gist of the lesson He would 
have us learn. The words of the text supply the 
key to the mystery of this parable; they are the 
solution of its difficulties. What are the difficulties 


of interpretation which the parable presents? You 
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all felt them as it was read. How very harsh and 
unusual appear such words as ‘ And the lord com- 
mended the unjust steward.’ What sort of a lord 
could he have been to act thus? It relieves us to 
find that it was not our Lord, but the lord of the 
steward, who commended him for acting wisely, 
though dishonestly. The fact that he did so simply 
proves that the master was as bad as the man. 
There is nothing to choose between them; they 
stand together on the same low platform of worldly 
expediency and selfish motive—they are ‘ children 
of this world,’ governed by the same principles, 
actuated by the same motives. Most likely the lord 
had himself, ere this, defrauded or oppressed his 
steward. If he had been placed in the same cir- 
cumstances as his servant, and possessed of the same 
promptitude and ready wit, he would have done as the 
steward did. The lord had suffered by the roguery 
of his servant, but could not withhold a tribute of 
admiration at this display of the same qualities 
which he himself possessed. 

This explanation removes some of the difficulties, 
but not all. Our Lord holds up something here as 
an example for us. What is shown to us in this 
picture that we may imitate? Not the principles 
governing the conduct of the unjust steward. They 
were wholly detestable. But the transaction itself 
is to be imitated if we have regard to the relation- 
ship between our Master and His stewards. Here 
we have a man entrusted with the goods of another 
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so using them as to obtain an advantage for himself. 
Are there any conceivable circumstances in which 
we might use goods entrusted to us by another for 
personal profit? Only under one condition, and 
that condition exists here. If that other person 
entrusted us with his property with the express 
purpose and command, so to use it as to get in- 
crease for ourselves, then, and only then, would 
this be right. While there are similarities between the 
relations of the lord and the steward in the parable 
and our Lord and His stewards, there are also 
differences, for the parable teaches by dissimilari- 
ties as well as by similarities. The lord entrusted 
his goods to the steward that he might trade with 
them for his master’s benefit, and the steward’s 
fidelity would consist in so doing. The relation 
between our Lord and His stewards is the reverse 
of this. He entrusts us with His goods to be used, 
not in enriching Him; that is impossible. No 
conceivable trafficking of ours can increase His 
wealth. But the use is to be for our own profit. 
‘I say unto you ’—I who am the Lord of all you 
possess—‘ make to yourselves friends of the mam- 
mon of unrighteousness, that when ye fail they 
may receive you into everlasting habitations.’ 
Fidelity to our Lord and Master consists in the wise 
and constant use of that which He has committed 
to us so as to receive a welcome for ourselves to 
everlasting habitations. Faithfulness in that which 
is least will secure for us that which is much. 
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I. The further exposition, therefore, of this saying 
of our Lord’s depends on the interpretation put 
upon two of its phrases: ‘ That which is another 
man’s,’ and ‘ That which is your own.’ What are 
we to understand by these expressions? No sooner 
do we begin to think about them than we findagreat 
confusion of ideas, There is a very general reversal 
of the order of truth in the interpretation of these 
two phrases. What is ‘your own’? Most people 
when they contemplate their own fasten at once 
upon worldly possessions—houses, lands, businesses, 
accumulations, investments, worldly _ position, 
honours in society, dignities achieved. ‘ These 
are my own, say they, and in this territory they 
walk, imagining that here they are supreme. But 
these are the very things which are not your own. 
‘Where,’ say you. ‘is the man who can successfully 
question the validity of my title-deeds? Who is 
_he that will challenge my right to these things? 
They were bequeathed by my ancestors, or they 
have been gotten by my own industry, or accumu- 
lated by my thrift. Surely these are my own.’ 
And yet it is of precisely such things as these that 
Christ speaks when He uses the phrase ‘ that which 
is another man’s.’ 

But whose are they? Where is the other who 
can claim proprietorship in them? There is One 
whose presence fills eternity, in whose hands our 
breath is, and whose are all our ways. The Lord 
of Life and Being has endowed us with being and 
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with all we possess. We ourselves are His. The 
capacities of our being, the possibilities of our nature, 
everything we have, or are, or may become—the 
sum of our whole being—is His. If so, then surely 
all these external things, which for a very short 
while are attached to us, belong to Him also. His 
penetrating glance looks through the territory we 
thought to be ours, penetrates every corner, knows 
the history of all our possessions. ‘ The silver and 
the gold are His, and the cattle upon a thousand 
hills.’ IfI tell the truth as to all the things I ‘ own,’ 
I shall say : The Lord Jehovah, all are His. I shall 
write His name at the head of the capital account. 
There is indeed another in the question—‘ the High 
and Lofty One, who inhabiteth eternity.” But you 
will say, ‘Oh yes, we admit all that. That is 
Theology.’ Yet there are very few who are 
influenced by the considerations arising out of this 
admitted truth. 

But there are other men in question. It is not 
possible to acquire any earthly things of which we 
can say that we have the absolute proprietorship. 
Other men have claims and rights in them. We are 
but trustees for the common good. Our worldly 
possessions are not ‘ our own.’ Surely, to-day men 
are learning that property has its responsibilities 
as well as its rights, its obligations as well as its 
privileges. No man has the right to say: ‘ This 
is for myself, and myself only.’ He holds for his 
brethren in general. The solution of the social 
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problems which perplex society lies in the recogni- 
tion of this great Christian doctrine of trustceship. 
That these things’are not our own is no reason 
for seeking, by an equal division of property, to 
adjust the rival claims of different classes in society. 
Nothing could be more absurd or unfaithful. Not 
in absolute proprictorship, nor by arbitrary divisions, 
nor by attempted communism, but by the 
doctrine that all we have we hold as trustees for 
the good of those by whom we are surrounded, shall 
we fulfil the divine purpose in committing to our 
keeping ‘that which is another man’s.’ I almost 
hear you say again, ‘ Yes, we admit all this.’ But 
how much unfaithful trusteeship there is, neverthe- 
less! 

To bring the truth home to us we must reflect 
upon the fact that, in the most literal and absolute 
sense, these worldly things are not our own—they 
are ‘ another man’s.’ How soon the day will come 
to all of us when, willingly or reluctantly, we shall 
be compelled to part with earthly goods. In pros- 
pect of that hour we may already ask ourselves, in 
the words of the prophet,‘ Where will ye leave your 
glory?’ It must be left. Where can it be left 
that we shall ever find it again? When we are 
confronted with the death-summons. whose shall 
those things be which we have fondly imagined 
were ‘our own’? What wonderful ingenuity men 
display in their testamentary arrangements in order 
to declare whose those things shall be! Alas! how 
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futile their endeavours! Not for long in any case— 
often not even for a short period—can they say 
whose those things shall be, but into the hands of 
another, or of others, all must be surrendered. 
That inevitable ‘other man’! how he dogs our 
footsteps in life, ever following on our track—a few 
short days or years and he will overtake us. Men 
cling to their possessions and call them their own, 
yet after all they are but money-carriers to the gates 
of death. They will soon wake up from the dream 
of earthly life; in the presence of death from their 
palsied hands they will drop the treasure they have 
grasped ; from their shoulders will fall the burden 
under which they have staggered. Most certainly 
these things are wot ‘ our own.’ They are ‘ another 
man’s.’ Ere long that other man will be examining 
our papers, operating upon our balance at the bank, 
and dividing our property—perhaps in the manner 
we should least desire. 

What then is our own? Is there in this fleeting 
changeful world, anything we can so appropriate 
that it shall become in very deed and of a truth our 
own? God in His infinite goodness and mercy 
through Jesus Christ our Saviour has made it possible 
for us to become possessed of true riches which 
shall be our heavenly portion, our eternal inheri- 
tance. Nothing external is really our own—not 
any of the earthly things we acquire and hold— 
but the moral qualities we possess, as the result 
of dealing with earthly things, these are our own— 
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love of justice, mercifulness, truthfulness, humility, 
benevolence—these are the patrimony of man, 
made after the image of God, and in His likeness. 
Inwoven daily into the very texture of our spiritual 
being are qualities which become a part of ourselves. 
God sees not only what we are, but what we may 
become. He sees the loftiest ideal for every human 
being, what we might be if the utmost possibilities 
were reached. This He has willed shall be our own. 
He has bidden us reach out to and obtain as many 
of these highest possibilities as we choose. In the 
formation of character we are acquiring that which 
shall be ours for ever. The Apostle Paul refers to 
this in his Epistle to the Corinthians, when he speaks 
of being ‘ clothed upon with our habitation which 
is from heaven: if so be that being clothed we shall 
not be found naked.’ When our spirits, separated 
from their earthly tabernacle, pass into their new 
sphere, their equipment for their career will be the 
dispositions, the affinities, the qualities which they 
have already made their own. ‘ Clothed with humility 
as with a garment,’ clad in vestments of truth, 
of purity, and of love, they are fitted for the life of 
heaven. The qualities of our nature will be the 
vehicle of our communication with the upper world 
of light and blessedness. 

Unhappily, many make their own what God 
never intended should be theirs. The contrary 
qualities to those I have mentioned, the carnal, the 
sensual, even the devilish, may become ours. It is 
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possible for men to become untruthful, unjust, un- 
merciful, and these qualities, which God never in- 
tended should be their own, may be so incorporated 
into their being as to determine the sphere in which 
they shall move when, clothed with shame, they 
enter upon their final inheritance of woe. 

II. If we thus clearly understand what is ‘ another 
man’s’ and what is ‘ our own,’ then the teaching of 
the text becomes at once apparent. Only by faith- 
fulness in the use of another’s can we become 
possessed of that which God intended should be ours. 
By the use of the things of earth we are obtaining 
the higher things that appertain to our character 
and destiny. Possessions in themselves base and 
carnal may be so employed that out of them we 
shall secure the spiritual and the heavenly. From 
the ‘unrighteous mammon’ we may extract the 
“true riches’; from that which is least that which 
is much ; from the fleeting treasures of this life the 
enduring wealth of eternity; from that which is 
‘another man’s’ ‘that which is our own.’ 

All the relations of our life thus become in- 
vested with a vast importance. We cannot afford 
to despise the earthly ; we cannot neglect its proper 
use, or fail in righteous dealing with it, without 
impoverishing our real selves. Many scarcely re- 
flect that their daily trafficking with worldly matters 
—their business, their gains, their losses, their am- 
bitions, and their plans—are leaving indelible traces 
on their spiritual being. The material things they 
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handle will perish in the using, but the noble quali- 
ties—the generosity, the unselfishness, the truth- 
fulness, the mercifulness, the godlikeness—they 
have acquired in the sphere of worldly duty will 
abide with them for ever. And equally so, on the 
other hand, when all the cherished schemes, the ill- 
gotten wealth, and the tarnished honours of the 
worldly-wise man have long since perished, the 
meanness, the miserliness, the untruthfulness, the 
injustice, the selfishness that have come of his deal- 
ing with that which was ‘ another man’s’ will cleave 
to him, as the leprosy of Gehazi clave to him and to 
his seed after him. The moral poison has entered 
into the very springs and sources of his inner life, 
and he has made to be his very own that which will 
be evermore corrupt and corrupting. 

The great truth thus inculcated has many appli- 
cations—it is true of every temporal possession, of 
every earthly relationship, and of all talents of what- 
soever kind which are entrusted to us. 

Its immediate and obvious application is to the 
use of money—and this was the application primarily 
intended by our Lord, who spake this parable to 
rebuke the covetous Pharisees. It may be sup- 
posed that such a use of this great lesson will at once 
lead us to a discussion of the duty of Christian 
giving. We may come to this ultimately, but there 
are several other aspects of our dealing with that 
which is ‘another man’s’ to be first considered. 


The mischief to some men’s characters is done before 
Ss 
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they come to the claims of charity; it is done in 
the process of getting and accumulating. They 
have already acquired a nature so sordid and selfish 
that they are ‘past feeling.” They cannot give 
because they have so much, or because they have 
got it by means dishonourable or destructive of 
their nobler nature. Years ago, when they were 
poorer and purer, if they had been told of some of 
the things they now do and say, they would have 
been ready to cry, ‘Is thy servant a dog that he 
should do this thing?’ Nothing more surely cor- 
rodes and destroys the lofty nature that God intends 
should be our own than ill-gotten gain and the love 
of hoarding for its own sake. It is impossible that 
such should enter into the kingdom of heaven. The 
whole realm of fine feeling, of noble sentiment, and 
of generous thought is closed against them. In the 
very act of getting they have so dealt with that 
which is ‘ another man’s’ that it is impossible they 
ean now get that which should be their own, or 
possible only inasmuch as to God all things are 
possible. It would demand the working of that 
rarest and most unlikely of moral miracles by which 
the rich man, whose heart has been set upon his 
riches, should be so completely changed that he 
should no longer love, or desire, or care to retain 
that which has become as second nature to him. 
It cannot be too urgently impressed upon us that 
in our modes of getting money, and our plans;and 
purposes in accumulating, we are moulding our 
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characters. Men who would secure ‘their own’ 
must sometimes be content to stand by with hands 
off when other people are eagerly gathering—they 
must allow some things to go past them; for the 
price of taking them is the sacrifice of their highest, 
truest manhood. No subsequent gifts, however 
costly, will avail to bring back to some men the 
nobility they have lost in the getting. No hush- 
money offered to God and conscience will eradicate 
the evil qualities they have wrought into their 
characters. 

This truth holds good, not merely in relation to 
great wealth and large transactions in business; it 
finds its illustration in all spheres—even the low- 
liest. The merchant or trader who leaves his 
counting-house or his shop when the day’s work is 
done leaves behind him that which is ‘ another 
man’s.’ He leaves the interests, the claims, the rights 
of others which have been within his power, but in- 
evitably he carries away something vastly more 
important to himself: insensibly, but continuously, 
he has been acquiring ‘ his own,’ and he goes from 
the manufactory or the warehouse morally a better 
or a baser man. During every hour of the day he 
has been silently appropriating ‘his own’ whilst 
handling that which is ‘ another man’s.’ 

And even so the workman in his common tasks is 
fashioning his own character and moulding his inner 
life. He builds into the unseen parts of an edifice 
with honesty, with truth and fidelity, and these 
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qualities are at the same time strengthened and 
built up in his own being. Let there be base and 
false work at the forge and the loom, and he who 
has done it may suppose the transaction is ended 
when the fraud has passed undetected. Not so; 
the falseness he has perpetrated has become part of 
himself—he has made that ‘his own’ which he 
supposed he had inflicted on ‘ another man.’ 

Nor is it merely in the modes of getting money, 
but in the purposes for which it is retained and used, 
that men mould their characters and destiny. For 
there are circumstances in which it is right, and in- 
deed our duty, to retain wealth that it may be wisely 
used as a fund for the good of others. God has 
given some men not only large capital, but ability 
and opportunity so to lay it out that they may pro- 
vide work and wages for others. In such cases, 
the first duty of a capitalist is to take care of his 
capital. It is not his own; it belongs to others, 
and is entrusted to him that he may employ it for 
the common weal. It is better retained and used 
for its legitimate purposes than it would be if dis- 
tributed in charity. It is possible that ‘ holiness 
to the Lord’ may be written on the wealth of the 
capitalist, that he may hold it without loving it, 
that he may use it for the glory of God and the good 
of his fellows ; not losing himself in his possessions, 
but realizing the highest and noblest possibilities in 
the sanctified use of capital. For it requires great 
self-restraint, steady industry, and often hard work 
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to make such a use of capital that it shall yield its 
increase in blessing to the community. 

We are all of us familiar with the spectacle of the 
miserable millionaire who has treated the great fund 
entrusted to him as if it were ‘his own.’ He has 
employed it in great gambling speculations, that 
he might have the unhallowed excitements that bave 
ended in a moral, and, perhaps, mental and bodily 
paralysis. He has used that which was ‘ another 
man’s’ for his own aggrandizement and self-indul- 
gence. In pomp, in luxury, perhaps in sinful grati- 
fications that only great means can command, he 
_ has blighted and destroyed all that was tender, 
honourable, and pure. Instead of light and love and 
truth, he has for his own a great curse extracted 
from his great capital. 

There is the opposite picture sometimes to be looked 
upon—the man who has so wisely and generously 
used his means that he has blessed thousands, 
and has himself grown more and more unselfish. 
He has cultivated the best things in his own spirit 
and character, as he has used his wealth for the 
good of others. The town or village in which he 
lives displays in its thriving population, its contented 
homes, its salutary surroundings, its schools, its 
churches, its public life, the proofs and fruits of 
his usefulness. How manifestly such an one has 
obtained ‘his own’ in the use he has made of 
‘that which is another man’s’! 

But it is not given to all of us to find ‘ our own’ or 
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lose ‘ our own’ in these larger spheres of duty. It 
is, however, certain that all of us are determining 
‘ our own’ by the use we make of ‘ another man’s’ 
in the matter of Christian giving. Whether we have 
less or more of this world’s goods, in our response 
to the calls of charity we affect for good or evil our 
dispositions and our characters. All that is beauti- 
ful in feeling, in sentiment, and in sympathy is fed 
and increased by the observance of this duty, while 
in the neglect of it we profane the inner sanctuary 
of the highest life possible to us. Nothing more 
certainly determines our characters than our givings, 
or our withholdings—the measure, the proportion, 
the spirit, and the motive all affect the issue to 
ourselves. And God has left us very largely to 
work out the result for ourselves. He has supplied 
us with the great principle, but He has not 
given us minute directions. The Lord is not 
an income-tax collector. Whether we will give, 
when and how we are to give, to whom, to what, 
and the proportion to this or that, we must deter- 
mine for ourselves. We must be guided by reason 
and conscience, remembering throughout that these 
dealings with ‘ that which is another man’s’ more 
than anything else are deciding what shall be ‘ our 
own ’ both for time and for eternity. 

It is impossible to lay down any mechanical rules 
applicable alike to all men and to all occasions. 
Some men ought to give a larger proportion than 
others, and the same man ought to give a larger 
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proportion at some period of his life than at other 
periods. The man who has £1,000 per annum ought 
to give a larger proportion than the man who has 
only £1 per week, and the man whose family is 
already educated and settled in life ought not to be 
governed by the proportions that were just at an 
earlier period of his career. 

If the great principle laid down in this parable be 
acted upon, we shall have no lack of support for our 
Foreign Missionary work. We shall learn to put 
the great missionary enterprise in its true and proper 
position. We shall not seek ‘ our own’ of Church 
life and increase in a narrow view of interests 
and duties that are nearest to us, expending all our 
sympathy and effort upon local movements alone 
and thus cultivating selfishness in a modified form 
in our very endeavours to do good ; but with a world- 
embracing charity we shall enter upon work to sup- 
ply the needs of others. The larger our outlook and 
the wider our sympathy, the more certain we are to 
secure fullness of blessing in our own souls and full- 
ness of increase in our immediate sphere. The 
Churches that have considered most the claims of 
the heathen have ever received most largely that 
which in character and strength God intends should 
be their own. By self-seeking, Christian communi- 
ties impoverish themselves ; by giving forth their 
life and energy for the world’s redemption, they find 
their true enlargement and their best enrichment. 
A faithful indicator of the real life and power of any 
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Christian Church is found in the measure of its zeal 
and love for the cause of Christ in foreign lands. 
If in this respect it be not faithful in ‘ that which is 
another man’s,’ who shall give to it ‘ that which is 
its own’ ? 

And as to financial arrangements, let us look at 
our support of this and kindred institutions in the 
light of our Lord’s teaching in this parable. The 
call for money to carry on Christ’s work in distant 
fields is one of the tests—and one of the best tests— 
of our wisdom and fidelity in the use of ‘ that which 
is another man’s.’ In no other way can we more 
surely exchange the carnal things of earth into the 
currency of the heavenly world. Pounds, shillings, 
and pence will have no currency there—they will 
have lost their purchasing and commanding power, 
and will be of no more use than the coin of the realm 
would be to a savage tribe—but ere we pass hence 
the treasures of earth may be exchanged for the true 
riches, the fleeting things of this world for the en- 
during wealth of eternity. The mammon of un- 
righteousness may be so used that at length they 
shall receive us to the everlasting habitations. 

Let us learn habitually to deal with the things of 
earth in the light of eternity. How soon the reality 
will burst upon us, and we must lay aside for ever 
the things that are ‘another man’s.’ Blessed is he 
who in that all-revealing moment is able to say of 
earthly possessions, ‘ Let them go, let them go; I 
never looked upon them as my own, they were ever 
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regarded and used as belonging to another, but out 
of them I have secured my own, my very own, a por- 
tion that is inalienably mine.’ The everlasting 
habitations are unfolding; the proofs and fruits of a 
life of love and sacrifice are being disclosed; the 
welcome is prepared ; and they have come already 
from the East and from the West, from the North 
and from the South, to receive the faithful steward 
to the city of his God. 


Ait uli dbominns eins: enge 
serbe bone et fidelis, quia 
super panca fuisti fidelis, 
super multa te constituam, 
intra in gaudium Domini tut. 
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